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pous ignorance in China and Jae 
pan. 
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- Cuap. XIL. Of Pride which is. 
produced in a Nation by the Remem- 
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-enterprize.The value of azceftral 
fame among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and its influence on the war- 
like atchievements. of the modern 

bians.—Its ufes among the Scy- 
thian ‘natioris, from the policy of 
Qdin, in framing his religious in- 
ftitutes.= The death of Odin con- 
firmed’ tis’ doétrines. — Hereditary 
bravery of the Goths, of the an- 
cient Germans; the Huns, the Ja- 
panefe, and the Helvetians, 
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quired by Arts and Sciences.—The, 
{uperior gratifications of a mind, 
elevated by fcience.—A. number. of: 
eminent. men..cooftitute the true! 
dignity of anation.+T he great obli-» 
gation: of the: Grevks® to their po- 
ets and fages’ for the luftre of 
their aétions.—The _patrotiage of 
the arts in Romé, aud the veneration 
paid to the bufts of illuftrious men. 
—The perfection: of Attic elegance 
under Peaks, and the allowed 
pre-eminence of the Grecian fchool. | 
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‘om the foregoing obfervations. 
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opinions of the ancient republicans 
on that point.—The precautions 
ufed in modern republics to hide 
the inequality of condition.—The 
moft juitifiable pride of a repub- 
lican_arifes from-a fenfe of perfo- 
nal. fecurity.-The innovations of 
defpotic minds in a. free ftate.— 
The defpotiim of kings, and: the 
confequent mifery of their fub- 
jeats, defcribed.—A lively picture 
of the Moorifh government -under 
Muley Ifmael.—The tyranny of 
the Afiatic defpots varioutly in- 
ftanced.—The pride of a republi- 
can founded on comparative happi- 
nefs. 


CuAp. XVI. Of Pride in Mo- 
narchiés:--The nature of pride uh- 
der a monarchieal’ government:— 
The temperate fyftem of our mo- 
narchiés unknown to thé ancients, 
anid vittually fupported by writers’ 
of the firt ravk:-~The' Dike: de 
Choifeul’s plan for correcting the 
abufes of government.—A monar- 
chy..the beft field: for. the exercife 
of genius and abjlity.—The glory 
of a king infeparable from that o 
his. fubjeéts, and attainable as well 
ia peace as in war.—Piéture of .a 
good monarch, and of the happi- 
uefs of his people. 


Cuar. XVII. Refledions on fine: 
Advantages and pit gone Sa of 
national Pride, as founded upon’ 
real’ Excellencies—An elevation of 
Heart not incompatible with true 
humility, and neceffary to the ac- 
complithment of a noble action.— 
The bad effects of too much diffi- 
dence. —The humility of a depene 
dant unfits man for the purpofes of 
fociety—The advantages of felf- 
emulation. —The noble prefump- 
tion of Cefar while imprifoned 
in the ifland of, Pharmacufa.— 
The neceflity of youthful emula- 
tion, with an anecdote of the au- 
thor’s fon.—Inftances» of juvenile 
ardour among the ancients.—The 
Duke de Choifeul’s plan of educa- 
tion for the French youth.—The 
love of his country the deareft fen- 
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timent of a good citizen, arid pa- 
rémount to all other focial ties.— 
Striking examples of the mor pa- 
frie, drawn from ancient hiftory.— 
Ao elevated turn in the principles of 
a ‘fation; refines and ennobles the 
actions of its citizens,—The im- 
portance of -a°noble pride in the 
decay of national virtue, ‘or what is 
termed an alteration- of times.— 


Tdeas of nationa} debafement, and. 


of ‘the irregularities of ftruggling 
patriotifm.—Great national emer- 
gencies reftore the true eftimation 
of talents.—The defects of great 
minds flow from ‘a degenerated 
pride.—Inftances of this degene- 
tacy, and’ obfervations'on its vari- 
ous appearances.—A too ardent love 
of our country endangers. our phi- 
lanthropy. -— National inftances. — 
The prefent ftate of patriotifm con- 
fidered, and a. general view of the 
inherent qualities of pride. 


ed, BXBRRACT. 
NTbe. Pidtuve of a perfect Monarchy. 


«TT has been obferved, that the 
art of governing with honour requires 
put oné talent’ and one.virtue, re- 
po oe dependant on each others 
this virtue)is that of philanthropy, 
and the proper application of it is the 
talent required; When a king is fe- 
siouflyy and: heartily inclined: to do 

od, and employs with fcrupulous 

ifcernment the moft infallible means 
in his power to accomplith this glori- 
ous purpofe, the honour that arifes 
to him from his efforts only returns 
to’ its own fource. A king, who 
unites every part of his territories’ by 
the bands of confidence and love into 
one body, of which he is the. foul, 
who encourages population and -in- 
duftry, who promotes agriculture and 
trade, who awakens and rewards the 
arts, who calls talents into action, and 
gives protection to virtue} fuch a king 
accumulates in the lap of ‘peace an 
immenfe treafure of glory, without 
its cofting his fubjects a {ingle tear, 
or the world one drop of blood; an 
harveft which is reaped by the hand 
which fowed it, and enjoyed by thofe 
who affift in collecting it, 

‘¢ This ever-exifting intimate con- 
nection between the glory of a monarch 
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and that of his fubjeéts, is the chief 
foundationyof noble pride’in monar-' 
chical ftatés; every fubjeét appropri-» 
ates to himfelf a part of the glory of; 
his fovereign, and in the fame man- 


ner the fovereign is irradiated by that. 


which his fubjects acquire. 
~ «© The fpirit of rapine in a monarch 
cannot, it is true, induce any one of 
his fubjeéts, who is in his right fenfes, 
to boat of it: the man who is in the- 
fervice of his king and his country, 
may Carry arms ina good or in a) 
bad caufe; he may have received the 
{word from the hand of juftice or, from 
that of ambition; he cares not why. 
or wherefore; he is neither looked 
to as the author, the jultifier, or the’ 
guarantee of the plan he carries into: 
execution ; his perfonal'honour is fe- 
cured to him, and he is the more re- 
fpected in proportion to the energy 
with which he executes his duty: an 
extraordinary ftrength of mind, and 
talents of the firft rate, may make’ 
him feel the mifery which they oc-° 
cafion in the world, and: may fup-’ 
prefs the emotions of pride; but 
when the genius of war animates a. 
royal breait, and far fuperior to the 
furprifing difclofure of natural pow- 
ers, far fuperior to the effects of a 
fpirit of contention, it is founded on 
juftice, then every feeling mind exalts 
itfelf with the king, and is juftly 
roud of a monarch who, broiling 
in, the mid-day fun, and covered with 
duft and blood, performs wonders at 
the head of his fubjects. 

“Of fuch a king his fubjeéts will 
with juftice be proud ; who has paffed _ 
the days of his youth in folitude; 
who has fhook hands with misfor- 
tune, in the years of pleafure; and 
in the feafon of tranquil enjoyment 
has learned to be a king, a philofo- 
pher, a legiflator, a hero, and a 
man. 

' “ Under fuch a king, the genius of 
a nation will take a new flight; the 
arts and fciences will rife into juft 
eftimation; philofophy will no’ more 
be pedantry ; and even courtiers will 
become philofophers, when the king, 
defpifes that frivoloufnefs which, a- 
mong the great, conftitutes what 
they call high life; and which is 
excufable in thofe fhallow harmlefs. 
kings, who, feated on the throne, are 
tired of doing nothing. Liberty of 
opinion will prefent an undaunted 
front; perfecuted virtue will find an 
afylum 4; 
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afylum; and oppreffed innocence a 
fhield: the fpirit’of perfecution will 
recoil through its own {ubterraneous 
paflages to the dungeons of defpair, 
and the injured will be revenged, 
when, by an ineftimable piece of good 
fortung, philologhys united to fove- 
reign power, ailifts in chacing from 
the throne thofe vices which are de- 
ftructive of the rightsof man. Every 
path to fame will be open to the 
people, when the monarch treads 
each path before them; and.no nobler 
incentive to literary exertions can ex- 
ift, than when the royal pen flows 
with genius and wit; when the hif- 
tory it traces is truth, and the po- 
etry it produces is pregnant with 
thought and {pirit. Favourites will 
become fincere, and politicians ho- 
neft, if he tears the mak of flattery 
from the face of falfehoud, and that 
of policy from cunning.—Innocence 
will never murmur againft its judges, 
and juftice and equity will, ceafe bleed- 
ing at every pore, if the monarch 
fhews his indignation againft the {pirit 
of litigation, and forces it back to the 
hell it came from; leaving its encou- 
rager’s and protectors, the lawyers and 
their dependants, to get their bread 
by honelt, means, or ftarve. 

“ The fubjects of fuch a king will 
cherifh the molt juftifiable pride, 
when he extends his regard as well 
to the humbleft among them as to 
his choiceft friends; when he adopts 
every meafire requifite to enfure the 
meaneft peafant as much real happi-. 
nefs.as the higheit. peer; when his 
prefence fills the court with the awe 
of majefty, and the cottage of the 
labourer with cheerfulnefs and con- 
tent. 

«¢ The foul of fuch a monarch will 
animate his army; when in war, he 
fhares with his foldiers the fatigue of 
a march, the inclemencies of the fea- 
fon, and the want of all conyeniencies, 
and often of the neceffaries of life; 
when he fmiles with complacency on 
their bands, as they pafs in review 
before him; when he mixes in the 
middle of them, cordially preffes 
their rough hands, and infpires their 
fouls with. the fame heroic hilarity 
he himfelf feels at the fight of them; 
when he goes into their tents and con- 
verfes with eafe and familiarity, gaily 
with the merry, tenderly with the 
unhappy ; inquiring with fympathy 
after their wounds, and fharing the 


{mart of them; ftriving to conquer 
the impatience of fuffering, and fup- 
porting the heroifm of their fou 
even in death; when within fight o 
the enemy, by a penetrating and 
quick glance of all that is neceflary 
to the fuccefs of a comprehentive 
and well-combined plan, he regulates 
the prefent by his experience of the 
paft; always can feize the fleeting, 
the decilive moment of advantage, 
and prefling forward at the head of 
his ‘troops, carrying the banner of 
death before him, in the very heat 
of the battle, furrounded by innu- 
merable and imminent dangers, and 
fighting in the thickeft throngs of the 
enemy, gan, with an unfhaken pre- 
fence of mind, obferve, at one glanee, 
both danger and deliverance. 

*« The fubje€ts of fuch a king will. 
with joy, in the midft of numerous 
and impending perils, look forward 
to the day on which his glory will 
be firmly eflablifhed; when they be- 
hold the mot powerful and warlike 
nations, and who are the beft ap- 
pointed to ftrive for the empire of 
the world, rife up againft him; their 
country attacked on all fides, nearly 
over-run by its enemies, and fhakem 
to its very foundations; their mo- 
narch, long unacquainted with reft 
and eafe, in order to procure thefe ¢ 
comforts to his fubjects, watchin 
many a tedious night, while protecte 
and fecured by his plans and precau- 
tions, they lie in foft and undifturbed 
repofe: when they fee him, evec 
more fiudden than danger, more vigi- 
lant than artifice, impetuous and irre- 
fiftible as the whirlwind of heaven, 
flying with his fuccour from one pro- 
vince to another, and delivering inne- 
cence from deftruction and rapine, 
wherever they appear; when, by his 
unheard-of exploits, he extorts adm:- 
ration as well from his noble-minded 
enemies as from his moft zealous 
friends, and attraéts the eyes of the 
whole world; when he is quick, vi- 
gorous, eager, and impreflive, often 
making powerful and decifive exer- 
tions, fometimes ftriking thort of his 
aim, fometimes receiving injury from 
the recoil af his blow; not following 
circumftances, but bending them. to 
his purpofe; not removing obitacles, 
but overleaping them; and ever 
greateft where has to redrefs a 
fault; when, vanquifhed, fometimes 
by nature, fometimes by numbers, 
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fometimes..by heroes. whom he has 
formed and taught to conquer, he 
ever knows how to pluck deliverance 
from danger, and redemption from 
the brink of a precipice; when every 
misfortune is but the never-failing 
forerunner of a great and furprifing 
effort. of courage and prudence ; 
when his loffes lead him to new vie- 
tories, and refembling nothing but 
himfelf, great and unexampled both 
in profperity and, calamity, he now 
triumphs over his enemies, and now 
ever his misfortunes. 

*¢ Every patriotic foul will. more 
than ever Ye for him, when, over 
the widely-extended graves of the 
victors and the vanquifhed, the wea- 
ried world fhall. re-echo with*the joy- 
fil found of peace, and the monarchy 
greater even than in war, fhall,. on 
the fettive day of his return to his* 
royal city, fleal away from the loud 
acclamations and heartfelt exultations 
and bleflings of the multitude, to vilit 
ip folitude a neighbouring field of 
Battle, and calling the adjacent. pea- 
fantry around him, fhall inquire with 
folicitude and earneftnefs after their 

refent fituation, the number of cattle 
ey mow have, and the loffes they. 
have fuftained by the operations of 
war; and alleviating, by every means 
in his_ power, the Giftrelfes they have 
undergone, fhall at night, difdaining 
the offenfive pomp of a triumphal 
entry, return to his palace by an un- 
frequented and unfufpected paflage. 

«* The nobleft pride can thus exift 
in monarchies, when the fovereiga 
and his adminiftration are what they 
ought to be.”” Chap. 16. 
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VE: Seleétions from the French Anas, 
containing Remarks of eminent 
' Scholars, on Men and Books; 
together with Anecdotes and 
Apothegms of illuftrious Per- 
fons. Interfperfed with. Pieces 
of) Poetry. 2 Vols. 12mo. 78. 
fewed. pp. 518. Ff. Cooke; 
Oxford, and Rivingtons, Cadell 
end Davies, Faulder, Sc, Lon- 
@on. 


Extrads from the Preface. 
« 7 T is deemed neceffary to fome 
readers, and reipeéttul to all, 





that the nature of the following 
work, and the plan on which it is 
conducted, fhould be briefly es 
plained. The technical term Amat 
fignifies, collectively, the various 
memorabilia compiled and publifhed 
by the friends of ‘illuftrious fcholars 
on the continent, as tributes to their 
memories. “The Englifh reader (fon 
whom efpecially this feleétion and 
tranilation were defigned) wilk fully 
comprehend the’ meaning of the 
above term, and the nattre of the 


prefent compilation, when he recall¥ 


to his mind the Richardfoniana an 
penolonnat: and is told that the 

able Talk of Selden is entitled, by 
men of letters abroad, Seldeniana.’” 
—** With refpedt to the plan on which 
the following felection has been 
conducted, the editor withes to 
ftate, that choofing from the vari- 
ous Anas thofe patiages which ap- 
peared to him to poffefs. the moft ge~ 
neral tendency to amufe or inftructs 
adding notes, where the articles 
could be ufefully expanded or illuf- 
trated; comprefling fome’ paflages, 
without weakening their fenfe; and 
adding literary and ‘biographical 
fketches of the authors whofe 
names are athxerl feverally to each 
Ana, are the only attempis: inthis 
work by which he has. prefumed to 
exceed the laborious and cautious 
province’ of a tranflator and com¢ 
piler.” 

Vot. I. contains, 

A Sketch of the life and write 
ings of Poggio, of Petron, Valois, 
Naudé, Guy Patin, Sorbiere, Res 
naud de Legrais, Longuerue; Fure- 
tiere, Charpentier, Duchat, San- 
tieul, Colomies, and Scaliger the 
younger ; with 346 articles of cul- 
lectavea, refpectively arranged. 


Vor. IL. 


Biographical fketches of Menage, 
Chevreau, Luther, St. Evremond, 
Huet, and Boileau; with 240 col~ 


le&tanea.—%& An index to each vo- 


lume. 


EX- 
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EXTRACTS. 
Emperor Sigijmond. 

« A GENTLEMAN in the prefence 
of the emperor, fpoke very difre« 
fpectfully of the characters and offices 
of magiftrates; at the fame time ex- 
patiated very amply on the merit of 
military men, to the difadvantage of 
the former. “ Blockhead,” replied 
Sigifmond, * hold your peace. If 
all governors behaved as they fhould 
do, the werld would have no occa- 
fion for men of the fword.” Vou. I, 
Poggiana, p. 7. 

A curtous Marriage Contra&. 

« M. de Varillas repeated me an 
extract from a curious marriage con- 
tract, drawn up between two parties 
of rank in the province of Armagnac, 
im 1295. ‘The articles were as fol- 
low: ‘That the parties fhould live to. 
gether, as man and wife, during the 
term of feven years; ana then, if 
they agreed, they had the liberty of 
extending the duration: if, on the 
contrary, at the expiration of feven 
years, they wifhed to be parted, they 
were to divide the children equally, 
beys and girls; if the number was 
not equal, they fhould then draw 
hots for the majority, M. de Varil- 
las, in fearching MSS in the king’s 
library, found this extraordifary mar- 
riage fettlement.” Valefana, p. 46, 

Santeul. 

“ Santeul ufed to tell the follow- 
ing ftory very frequently. —I was 
ene day feated in a confellion chair; 
a lady came and kneeled down by me, 
and gave me the hiftory of her whole 
life: finding that I did not make any 
anfwer at the conclufion of her reci- 
tal, the demanded abfolution. ‘ Do 
you take me for a prieft, madam?” 
faid I. « If you are not,’’ replied the 
mi, “ why did you liftentome? I 
will go. and inform again{ft you to the 
prior."—« And I, madam, will go 
and inform your hufband.” Santoli- 
Gna, p. 244. 

Anecdote of an Ufurer. - 

“«M.L , the famous ufu- 
rer, during his ilingts, frequently fell 
into fainting-fits, which exhibited the’ 
appearance of immediate diffolution.. 
His friends, ‘by gréat attention, and 
by calling in. very able) phylicians, for, 
fyme time protraéted _ his. life, .and, 
procured to the patient fymptoms of 
returning health, One of thefe his 
confeffor thought a good opportunity 
of reminding the fick manrof his .ap- 


proaching fate. To effec this pious 
Intention, he prefented before the 
eyes of the expiring ufurer a filver 
crucifix. . furveyed 
the crofs with minute attention, and 
fuddenly exclaimed, “Sir, I can lend 
you but a very fmali fim on fuck 
a pledge.” Vow. Il. Menagiana, 


pe a4. 
Tbe PraGical Philofopber. 

* Toall the wife man gives his ear, 

His anfwers fhort, precife, and clear; 

His quettions fit fo well the cafe, 

They rife with unaffected grace : 

So prudent is his whole difcourfe, 

And fo replete with native force, 

Prais’d for his filence, and his fpeech, 

He marks the niceft bounds of each : 

Silent, whene’er a greater fage 

Attempts the audience to engage. 

Induftrious in his own affairs, 

To others leaves their proper cares. 

With too much wit to rack his braias 

With voluntary griefs and pains, 

He with dexterity embraces 

Each change of. perfons, times, and 

laces. 

Steady he meets th’ approaching fue, 

Yet heedlefs of uncertain woe: 

The ills from which he cannot fly, 

He bears without one daftard figh. 

His greateft happinefs repofe, 

Which from a tranquil bofom flows. 

Should fortune frown, fhe can’t pre- 

vent 

The humble bleffings of content: 

To what he has his view’s confin’d ; 

All elfe to him is chaff and wind.” 
Chevreana, p. 13-; 

The little Difference between a learned 

and an illiterate Perfun. 

** Such is the confitunon of the 
human intellect, that great diligence 
and unwearied toil can produce to the 
ftudent only imperfect knowledge ; 
and that portion which he obtains has 
little of certainty, but much of doubt 
and obfcurity. To call this fcience 
is prefumption; inafmuch as the par- 
tition between haman knowledge and 
ignorance is very thin. If we admit 
this obvious truth, we muft alfo allow; 
that the difference between the learned 
and ignorant man-ig not very difcerni- 
ble. I compare thefe two characters: 
to two perfons. who are both lodk- 
ing, towards a level plain; the one 
in a ftanding, and the other in a fit- 
ting pofture. The latter {ees only a” 
little way round him; the other fees 
fomewhat at a greater diftance:” but - 
the fuperior extent of his view, com~- 

pared 






































6 _ Seleétions from the French Anas. 


fometimes .by heroes. whom he has 
formed and taught to conquer, he 
ever knows how to pluck deliverance 
from danger, and redemption from 
the brink of a precipice; when every 
misfortune is but the never-failing 
forerunner of a great and furprifing 
effort. of courage and prudence ; 
when his loffes lead him to new vic- 
tories, and refembling nothing. but 
himfelf, great and unexampled both 
in profperity and, calamity, he now 
triumphs over his enemies, and, now 
ever his misfortunes, 

*¢ Every patriotic foul will. more 
than ever Pe for him, when, over 
the widely-extended graves of the 
victors and the vanquilhed, the wea- 
ried world fhall. re-echo withthe joy- 
fil found of peace, and the monarchy 
greater even than in war, fhall, on 
the fettive day of his return to his* 
royal city, fleal away from the loud 
acclamations and heartfelt exultations 
and bleflings of the multitude, to vilit 
ip folitude a neighbouring field of 
battle, and calling the adjacent. pea- 
fantry around him, fhall inquire with 
folicitude and earneftnefs after their 

refent fituation, the number of cattle 
= mow have, and the loffes they. 
have fuftained by the operations of 
war; and alleviating, by every means 
in his_power, the diftreffes they..have 
undergone, fhall at night, difdaining 
the offenfive pomp of a triumphal 
entry, return to his palace by an unr 
frequented and unfink ected paflage, - 

** The nobleft pride can thus exift 
in monarchies, when the fovereign 
and his adminiftration are what they 
ought to be.’ Chap. 16. 





. 


TE: Selections from the French Anas, 
containing Remarks of eminent 
’ Seholars, on Men and Books; 
together with Anecdotes and 
Apothegms of illuftrious Per- 
_ fons. Interfperfed with. Pieces 
of, Poetry. 2 Vols, 12m0. 7s. 
fewed. pp. 518. F. Cooke; 
Oxford, and Rivingtons, Cadell 
and Davies, Faulder, Sc, Lon- 
aon. 


Extrads from the Preface. 
¢ TT is deemed neceflary to fome 
readers, and reipecttul to all, 





that the nature of the following 
work, and the plan on which it is 
condutted, fhould be briefly es 
plained. The technical term Anas 
fignifies, collectively, the various 
memorabilia compiled and publifhed 
by the friends of ‘illuftrious fchoiars 
on the continent, as tributes to their. 
memories. “Fhe Englifh reader (fon 
whom efpecially this felection and 
tranilation were defigned) wilk fully 
comprehend the meaning of the 
above term, and the nattre of the 


prefent compilation, when he recall¥ - 


to his mind the Richardfoniana a 
OE ip and is told that the 

able Talk of Selden is entitled, by 
men of letters abroad, Seldeniana.’” 
—** With refpeét to the plan on which 
the following felection has been 
conduéted, the editor withes: to 
ftate, that choofing from the vari- 
ous Anas thofe patiayes which ap- 
peared to him to poffeis the moft ge» 
neral tendency to amufe or inftructs 
adding notes, where the articles 
could be ufefully expanded or illuf- 
trated; comprefling fome paflages, 
without weakening their fenfe; and 
adding literary and ‘biographical 
fketches of the authors whofe 
names are athxedl feverally ta each 
Ana, are the only attempcs: inthis 
work by which he has: prefumed.to 
exceed the laborious and cautious 
province’ of a tranflator and coms 
piler.” 

Vot. I. contains, 

A Sketch of the life and writs 
ings of Poggio, of Perron, Valois, 
Neudé, Guy Patin, Sorbiere, Res 
naud de Legrais, Longuerue; Fure- 
tiere, Charpentier, Duchat, San- 


tieul, Colomies, and Scaliger the 


younger ; with 346 articles of cul- 
lectanea, refpectively arranged. 


Vor. IL 


Biographical fketches of Ménage, 
Chevreau, Luther, St. Evremond, 
Huet, and Boileau; with 240 cols 


le€tanea.—%% An index to each vo- 


lume. 


EX- 





Seleétions from the French Anat. * 


EXTRACTS. 
Emperor Sigijmond, 

« A GENTLEMAN in the prefence 
of the emperor, {poke very difre- 
fpectfully of the characters and offices 
of magiftrates; at the fame time ex- 
patiated very amply on the merit of 
military men, to the difadvantage of 
the former. “ Blockhead,” replied 
Sigifmond, ‘ hold your peace. {f 
all governors behaved as they fhould 
do, the world would have no occa- 
fion for men of the fword.” Vot. I, 
Poggiana, p. 7. : 

A curious Marriage Contra&. 

« M. de Varillas repeated me an 
extract from a curious marriage con- 
tract, drawn up between two parties 
of rank in the province of Armagnac, 
in 1295. ‘The articles were as fol- 
low: ‘That the parties thould live to. 
gether, as man and wife, during the 
term of feven years; ana then, if 
they agreed, they had the liberty of 
extending the duration: if, on the 
contrary, at the expiration of feven 
years, they wifhed to be parted, they 
were to divide the children equally, 
beys and girls; if the number was 


not equal, they fhould then draw 


hots for the majority, M. de Varil- 

las, in fearching MSS in the king’s 

library, found this extraordinary mar- 

riage fettlement.” Valefana, p. 46, 
Santeul. 

“ Santeul ufed to tell the follow- 
ing ftory very frequently. —I was 
ene day feated in a confeflion chair; 
a lady came and kneeled down by me, 
and gave me the hiftory of her whole 
life: finding that I did not make any 
anfwer at the conclufion of her reci- 
tal, the demanded abfolution. ‘ Do 
you take me for a prieft, madam?” 
faid I. « If you are not,’’ replied the 
lady, ** why did you liftentome? I 
will go and inform againft you to the 
prior.”—« And I, madam, will go 
and inform your hufband.” Sansoli- 
ana, p. 244. 

Anecdote of an Ufurer. 

“«M.L » the famous ufu- 
rer, during his illngfs, frequently fell 
into fainting-fits, which exhibite 


His friends, ‘by gréat attention, and 


by calling in very able: phyficians, for, 


fyme time protraéted _ his, life, and 
procured to the patient fymptoms of 
returning health, One of thefe his 
confeffor thought a good opportunity 
of reminding the fick manrof his ap- 


the’ 
appearance of immediate diffolution.. 


proaching fate. To effe& this pious 

Interition, he prefented before the 

eyes of the expiring ufurer a filver 

crucifix. M. L ates 

the crofs with minute attention, 

fuddenly exclaimed, “Sir, I can lend 

you but a very fmali fim on fuck 

a pledge.” Vou. Il. Menagiana, 

p- 24. 

Tbe PraGical Philofopber. 

* Toall the wife man gives his ear, 

His anfwers fhort, precife, and clears 

His quettions fit fo well the cafe, 

They rife with unaffected grace : 

So prudent is his whole difcourfe, 

And fo replete with native force, 

Prais’d for his filence, and his fpeech, 

He marks the niceft bounds of each : 

Silent, whene’er a greater fage 

Attempts the audience to engage. 

Induftrious in his own affairs, 

To others leaves their proper cares. 

With too much wit to rack his braias 

With voluntary griefs and pains, 

He with dexterity embraces 

Each change of. perfons, times, and 

laces. 

Steady he meets th’ approaching foe, 

Yet heedlefs of uncertain woe: 

The ills from which he cannot fly, 

He bears without one daftard figh. 

His greateft happinefs repofe, 

Which from a tranquil bofom flows. 

Should fortune frown, fhe can’t pre- 

vent 

The bumble bleffings of content: 

To what he has his view’s confin’d ; 

All elfe to him is chaff and wind.” 
Chevreana, p. 13-; 

The little Difference between a learned 

and an illiterate Perfon. 

* Such is the conftitunon of the 
human intelleét, that great diligence 
and unwearied toil can produce to the 
ftudent only imperfect knowledge ; 
and that portion which he obtains has 
little of certainty, but much of doubt 
and obfcurity. To call this fcience 
is prefumption; inafmuch as the par- 
tition between haman knowledge and 
ignorance is very thin. If we admit 
this obvious truth, we mutt alfo allow; 
that the difference between the learned 
aud ignorant man-is not very difcerni- 
ble. I compare thefe two characters 
to two perfons who are both lodk- 
ing towards a level piain; the one 
in a ftanding, and the other in a fit- 
ting pofture. The latter fees only a” 
little way round him; the other fees 
fomewhat at a greater diftance: but 
the fuperior extent of his view, com-~- 

par 

















Ambe—The King and the Country. 


pared with the vaft expanfe of coun- 

which he does not and cannot fee, 
aad with the reft of the earth, is fo 
difproportionably fmall, that his ad- 
vantage of profpect over that of the 
perfon fitting is not worthy to be men- 
tioned, ‘Thus the fame proportion fub- 
Gifts between the ignorant and learned 
Man, as is found between the man 
who fits and the man who ftands on a 
level plain, and the inequality is very 
fmall indéed. On the contrary, the 
@ifproportion between the knowledge 
of a learned man, and the parts of fci- 
ence to which he isa ftranger, can only 
be eftimated by a comparifon with 
finite and infinite.” Huetiana, p. 214. 





MI. Ambo—The King and the Coun- 
try; or, the Danger of French 
Invafion repelled by Britifh 
“Union. A Letter addrefied to 
all true Antigallicans; with a 
_ Comparative View of the Po- 
pulation of Great Britain and 
France. 8vo. pp. 74. 15. 6d. 
Clarke, Bond Street. 


ANALYSIS. 
HE author’s account of him- 
felf.—The queftion of danger 
from a foreign invafion confidered. 
—Unanimity the firit tep to fecurity. 
—Miltary arrangements, the next 
great object.—How tiefe are to be 
accomplifhed.—Sound ftate of our 
naval defence, and eulogium of Lord 
Howe.— Remarks on the Hon. 
George Hanger’s publication. 
Poffibility of an invafion, and the 
rticular point France has to gain 
“ it.—Her probable policy in the 
execution of it, and the probable 
évent to the invaders.—French in- 
terference not neceflary in the difor- 
ders of our conftitution.—General 
furvey of a frenchified revolution.— 
The fituation of the Netherlands 
particularly inftanced.——Story in 
point, of the litigation for an oy- 
fter.—The fubverfive’ nature ‘of 
French principles.—Plunder the ob- 
je of modern French warfare.— 
The danger of fupinenefs ‘from 
Jancied fecurity. —Cautions againt 
the infinuating policy of Jacobin- 
+3 ' 


ifm.—Anecdote of John Wilkes.—= 
Operations of French agency in this 
country.—Englifimen called upon 
to’ roufe in defence of their pros 
perty.— Party the bane. of ‘a 
country at war.—The bickerings 
between Adminifiration and Oppafi- 
tion. — Pian of a truce between 
the two parties, till a peace fhall be 
fecured to the country. ~The mes 
rits ot both in the political fyftem, 
admitted.—The independent country 
gentlemen propofed as the média+ 
tors between them. 

Sketch of a conciliatory addrefs 
to Adminiftration,—A minifier, acting 
with his party, cannot be defpotic.— 
Evils deducible trom a want of fufs 
ficient minifferial power.—I\nftanced, 
in the lofs of Touion.—Difliculties 
entailed on the fituation of a prime 
minifter.—The enormity of our na- 
tional debt, and the diftractions in 
Ireland, oxght to have been fore- 
feen by Adminiffration.—Our: relie 
ance on them for ftrong prepara- 
tions in the prefent crifis. 

An addrefs to the Gentlemen of 
Oppofition.—T heir labours and their 
expectations confidered.—T hey are 
called upon by the independence of 
the country to act in the common 
caufe.—T he relative powers of Oppoe 
fition and Adminiftration defcribed.— 
the lofs of America, imputable to 
the then oppofition at home.—Danger 
of the country, from a counter-ac- 
tion of the meafures of Govern- 
ment.— The beft energies of the 
French government founded on the 
unanimity of their fenate. ~The 
plea of reform in our conftitution 
virtually admitted.—The armed ty- 
ranny of the French revolution, and 
its political efficacy.—Britifh unity 
and Britifh humanity called upon 
to oppofe. the defigns of French ty-, 
ranny.-+Oppofition cautioned againg 
a dangerous fet of: adherents.—. 
Their. pretext reform, their object 
revolution, and their defigns hoftile 
to either party.—The ftate phyfi- 
cians invited to an amicable cone" 
fultation.—An apologue addrefled to 
Oppojition,—rA prudent traveller will, 

in« 
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Inquire the way before he begins his 
journey.—T he prefent crifis the teft 
of all parties. 

General admonitory hints on the 
confequences of party obfinacye—A 
firm reliance on the independence 
and. antigallicanifm of the country, 
recommended. —Conclufion. . 


A fupplemental ftatement of the 
comparative population of France 
and’ Great Britain, with introduc- 
tory obfervations and occafiotal re- 
marks. A view of the Britifh na- 


tional charaéter, in former wars, and 
@ few concluding exhortations. 


EXTRACTS. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE POPU- 
LATION OF FRANCE AND GREAT 
BRITAIN, WITH REMARKS, 


‘© THE moft refpeétable authori- 
ties of the French nation, prior to 
the revolution, never pretended that 
her population exceeded 20,000,000 
of inhabitants, exclufive of about 
300,000 foreigners. She has already’ 
loft on that eftimate, by emigration, 
ftarvation, inearceration, . guillotine, 
noyades, fufillades, defpair, fuicide, 
and the immenfe difparity between 
births and natural deaths, in thefe laft 
fix years, together with her peculi- 
arly exterminating fpecies of warfare, 
it may be judged, 4,000,000, if we can’ 
truit the teports of impartial French- 
men. 

«¢ According to Couthon’s ftate- 
ment, in the autumn of 1793, from 
the Committee ot Public Safety to the 
Convention, there were at thet epoch 
1,360,000 French fubjects actually 
Waging war, Viz. 
¥,100,000 in the twelve armies in the 

Low Countries. 

100,000 in the colonies, reckoning. 
the infurgents of colour, 
and blacks. 

100,000 revolters in La Vendée and 

° the fouth. ' 

60,000 belonging to the public 
fleets, or ferving in pti- 
vateers, 

—_—_——— 
1,360,000 Total. 


‘Von, L—No. Ti 


** As it is notorious that, in the 
courfe of every campaign, between 
one-fourth and one-third of the 
troops will be found hors du combat 
at its expiration; taking into confi- 
deration the dreadful havoc made by 
the civil diffentions in St. Domingo, 
the increafed deftruction of the hu- 
man fpecies, which has had place 
from the nature of the war carried 
on in La Vendée, and the fouth of 
France; it muft be thought a very 
low computation, eftimating the lofs 
of the French nation, from this mafs 
alone, communibus annis, at 100,000; 
from the year 1792 inclufive, which 
will amount to 1,000,000, loft in the 
vigour of life, 

Population of France. 
20,000,000 prior to the revolution, 
4,000,000 loft fince. 


16,000,000 remains. 
60,000 fdreigrers, chiefly Swifs and 
Savuyards. 


Population of Great Britain in 1796. 
$,300,000 England and Wales, 
1,500,000 Scotland, 

3,200,000 Ireland. 

4,100,000 Jerfey, Guernfey,; and 
other iflands; Weft In- 
dies, Eaft Indiés, &c. 
&c. and all our other 
tranfmarine poffeflions. 


14,100,000 


«« Now, as 20,000,600 of fouls 
will fcarcely afford 3,000,000 of 
males, at a vigorous period of life, 
fit for military enterprizes, and fuch 
manual labour in civil fociety as may 
require athlétic exertions; and as it is 
evident that at leaft 1,000,000 of men 
of this defcription have been loft by 
extraordinary deaths in France, fince 
the commencement of the revolution; 
on. pres with the further offspring 
rom this original ftock) it is clear, 
from thefe circumftances alone, how 
great muft be their decreafe in popu- 
lation. Add to this, that daily di- 
minution they ftill continue to’ ex- 
perience, amongft this valuable or- 
der of men in the prime of life. 

‘¢ Taking, then, the population of 
Great Britain at the low computa- 
tion at which I have allowed it to 
ftand; it is demonftrated we have no- 
thing to fear from the boafted fupe- 

© riority 
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riority o the numbers of France; 
but I feel perfuaded, that if go- 
vernment fhould think it an object to 
afcertain precifely, (which they have 
at prefent an opportunity of doing at a 
very trifling expence) at ledft as pro- 
portionate an increafe would be found 
in the ifland of Great Britain, as was 
difcovered in Ireland, upon an exact 
cenfus taken of that country undér 
the Rutland adminiftration ten years 
ago. ‘This is the more necelffary, 
as the French calculators affert, that 
their population increafed 2,000,000 
during the reign of Louis the XVth 
only. Recolleét that their original 
whole mafs would fcarcely produce 
3,000,000, in the prime of life, of a 
ftrength to bear arms, out of which 
above 1,000,000 have already been 
facrificed. It follows, therefore, when 
the Britifh empire at this moment, 
June 1796, can produce, at leaft, a 
force in males, from 18 to 45 years 
of age, equal to the republic of 
France, viz. 2,000,000, there can be 
no true ground of alarm on the fcore 
ef fuperior numbers.’’ 





IV. Abroad and at’ Home; a Comic 


Opera in three Aéts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. Written by J. 
G. Horman. 8yo. 28. pp. g2. 


Cavethorne. 


BRAMATIC DETAIL OF THE PLOT. 


Act I. Scene I.—4 Room in 

Sir Simon Flourifh’s Houfe.— 
A converfation between Sir Simon 
Flourifh and Old Teffy, who had 
formerly been partners in trade, 
though of oppofite humours, — Sir 
Simon is fond of being thought a 
man of fafhion, and Tefty affeéts 
the character of a blunt honeft 
tradefman.-——They are joint guar- 
dians to Mifs Hartley, who can- 
vot marry without the confent of 
both;—that confent is exclufively 
referved for either Young Flou- 
rith, or Young ‘Tefty, as the 
Jady herfelf may determine ; and 
the latter being juft arrived in town, 
with a Yorkthire ‘education, is to 
Ihave the firft interview, as Young 


Abroad and at Home. 


Flourifh is ftated to be yet on his 
travels, acquiring the. final polifh 
to his accompliflments. hefe 
preliminaries being fettled, Tefty 
retires, and Capt. O’ Niell is intros 
duced, who comes to engage Sir 
Simon as his fecond in an affair of 
honour.: the knight, after fome 
fcruples, enters into the bufinefs 
with feeming alacrity, but a fingu- 
lar difficulty is ftarted by the cap- 
tain;—his antagonift happens to be 
in prifon for debt, and muft be re- 
leafed before a: rencontre can take 
place: O'Neill, therefore, deter- 
mines to pay the debt, unknewn-to 
his adverfary, in order that he may 
be enabled to fatisfy his honour; and 
prevails upon Sir Simon to lend him 
the money. He retires to difpofe of 
it, and Sir Simon indulges himfelf 
in idea with the fame of a duel, con- 
ducted with fpirit— ** Muzzle to 
muzzle in a faw-pit!”—Lady Flou- 
rifh then enters with Mi/s Hartley, 
and teazes Sir Simon with a fhew of. 
matrimonial fondnefs; but, on the 
cafual mention of Capt, O’Niell, 
and a duel, feems evidently agi- 
tated on the captain’s account. 
Young Tefy being announced, Mifs 
Hartley retires with Lady Flourifh, 
to prepare for an interview with’ the 
bumpkin, and Sir Simon receives 
him with a ftrong prejudice in fa- 
vour of his own fon, and a firm 
perfuafion that this Yorkhhire favage 
will never gain the Jady’s liking. 
Scene Il. Another Room in Sir 
Simon’s Houfe.—Sir Simon inttrués 
Kitty, Mifs Hartley’s maid, to thwart 
the hopes of ‘the booby lover as 
much as poffible, and retires aa 
Young Tefty enters, who, taking the 
maid for the miftrefs, immediately 
aos to courthhip; and Kitty 
umouring the deception, acts with 
fo much cunning as to conclude 
the match with him, under due pre- 
cautions to keep the old ones igno- 
rant of the miftake; which (as 
the young cub is provided with 
chambers in the Temple, for the 
ftudy of the law) feems eafy enough 
to be done. 
ScENB 
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Scene If. he King’s Bench 
Prifon.— Harcourt laments the cru- 
elty of his fate, “ bred up as heir 
to a fplendid fortune, and all his 
hopes deftroyed by the caprice of 
a f{plenetic old uncle. Shut up ina 

rifon for debt, and not only fe- 
cluded from the woman of his heart, 
. but afhamed to acquaint her with his 
fituation.” He is prefently joined 
by Young Flourifh, who, from an 
attachment to “ Poll,” anda defire 
of beftowing his cafh in England, 
inftead of {quandering it away in 
foreign parts, has touched the 
* needful” of his father, fpent it 
all upon his miftrefs, and is now 
fnng in the King’s Bench, when Sir 
Simon believes him to be making 
the tour of Europe. During their 
converfation, Harcourt receives a 
letter without a fignature, enclof- 
ing notes for his liberation; he con- 
cludes it fent by Mifs Hartley, and 
prepares to quit the prifon, and fly 
to thank his fair deliverer. 

Acr IJ. Scene I. A Garden, 
belonging to . Sir Simon’s Houfe. — 
Mi/s Hartley laments the falfe de- 
licacy of Harcourt, in concealing 
‘from her the place of his refidence, 
and profeffes that no change of for- 
tune fhall alter her affection. At 
this moment, Harcourt enters, and 
fully explains the nature of his late 
abfence, by acknowledging her ge- 
nerofity in releafing him from a 
prifon. She declares herfelf totally 
unconnected with the letter and the 
notes, and the. affair remains a myf- 
tery. 

Scene IY, Sir Simon's Houfe. — 
Lady Flourifh and Kitty conclude 
Young Teity “a fad bore,” and 
Kitty perfuades her ladyfhip, that 
out of regard for Mifs Hart ey, fhe 
has fent him out of the houfe ‘with 
a flea in his ear.” Capt. O'Neill 
mow enters, and Kitty is ordered to 
retire. The Hibernian comes to fo- 
licit Lady Fléurifh for a kind word 
in his behalf to Mifs’ Hartley; but 
her ladyfhip having a penchant for 
the captain herfeli, mifconceives the 


1 
purport of his vifit, and is on the 
point of making a fafhionable fur- 
render in defpight of all-explana- 
tion, when they are furprized by Sir 
Simon, The lady retires, and the 
knight charges O’Niell with having 
“« for ever deftroyed the peace of 
his family.”” The captain declares 
himfelf ready to give fatisfaétion ; 
and, producing piftols, ironically 
propotes Sir Simon’s mode of fight- 
ing—* muzzle to muzzle in a faw- 
pit:” but this not fuiting, he is 
** conftrained” to finifh the affair by : 
an application of his cane to the 
fhoulders of the unfortunate hufband. 

Scene Ill. Infide of the King’s 
Bench, with a View of the high 
Wall.—Young Flourifh is joined by 
Harcourt and Capt. O’ Neill, the quar- 
rel between whom having originated 
entirely in a miftake, is now hap- 
pily done away; and after rallying 
Young Flourith on his prefent whim- 
fical fituation, Harcourt hints a 
with for his fpeedy reconciliation 
with Sir Simon, for the purpofe of 
promoting his’ (Harcourt’s) union 
with Mifs Hartley. Capt. O’Niell 
now finding himfelf in the fituation 
of a rival to his friend, foregoes all 
claims to the lady, and promifes 
Harcourt all the affiftance in his 
power. A plan is laid for introdu- 
cing Young Flourifh to his father, as 
juft returned from his travels, by 
obtaining for him a ** day rule” to 
quit the prifon, attended by one of 
the runners, which attendant, Lit- 
tle Dicky, is called in and inftrncted 
to perfonate a foreign count, equip- 
ped from the wardrobes of Mon- 
mouth Street. 

Scene lV. Young Tefty’s Chan- 
bers in the Temple. —Young Tefly and 
Snare at breakfaft—In a ¢onyerfa- 


.tion on the allurements and fafhions 


of London, it appeags that Snare, a 
profeffed tharper, had the preceding 
night finefled Young Tefty into a 
gaming debt of goo/. and he now 
contrives to get his note for twice 
the fum, as a fecurity. This is 
fcarcely accomplifhed, ere they are 

C 2 vifited 
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vifited by Old Tefy, who being 
made to believe that Snare is affift- 
jng the youth in his ftudies, leaves 
a draft for 400/. to pay for fur- 
niture and books, and retires, well 
pleafed with his fon’s progrefs in 
the law. The father is no fooner 
gone, than’ Spare makes his pupil 

ive him the draft, as a quittance 
Pr his pote, and leaves him to 
fpeculate on his marriage with 
Mifs Hartley for the next iupply of 
¢afh. 

Scene V. Lady Flourifo’s Dre/- 
Jing Room.—Kitty is indulging high 
expectations from her projected 
marriage, when Old Teffy arrives, 
and, the reft of the family being 
put, he falls into a ftrain of gal- 
Jantry with the girl, who deter- 
mines to indulge it, by way of 
fecurity againft his future reproach, 
when he fhall find the trick put 
upon his fon. She has juft time 
to get an acknowledgment under 
his hand, that he will * love her 
and never forfake her,” when they 
are alarmed by the approach of Sir 
Simon, and he is obliged to hide 
under afopha. Sir Simon then en- 
ters, and conceiving Kitty to be in 
the houfe alone, he alfo makes vio- 
Jent love to her, and is alfo inter- 
rupted, by hearing the voice of his 
Jady without. He and Kitty, to 
avoid confequences, conceal them- 
felves behind a window curtain, and 
Lady Flourifo comes in, with Capi. 
O’ Nieli, who haying called to ftate 
the alteration of his mind, with re- 
fpe& to Mits Hartley, is again mif- 
underftood, and Lady Flourifh up- 
braids him for his cruelty and incon- 
ftancy, after having “enfnared her 
fufceptible heart.” Sir Simon, 
hearing this, comes forward, and 
reproaches his wife with infidelity ; 
fhe finks on the fopha, overcome 
by the difcoyefy, and the captain 
propofes to moye her towards the 
window, for a little air. The re- 
moyal of the fopha and the window 
curtain produces more difcoveries, 
yiz Old Tefty, fquat on his form, 





and Kitty, where before Sir Simort 
had been. A mutual recriminatioa 
enfues amongft them, from which it 
appears that rhe ‘ modeft Irifhman” 
is the only innocent perfon of the 
company. 

Act Ill. Scene I. A Gardem 
—Harcourt and Mifs Hartley renew 
their vows of attachment. They are 
interrupted by Sir Simon, who, 
queftioning his ward, as to the gen- 
tleman, is informed, that he is the 
particular friend of Young Flourifh, 
and comes to announce his fafe arri- 
val from the continent. Sir Simon 
joyfully prepares to receive his ac¢ 
complifhed traveller, and they feve« 
rally retire. 


Scene Il. A Street. — Bluff, 
the bailiff, and his Fo/lowers, ap- 
pear on the look-out for Young 
Tefty, who, having been watched 
into a church with Kitty, pre- 
fently comes out with his new- 
married bride, and falls .into the 
inare. While he is wrangling with 
his captors, -Young Flourifh and 
Dicky appear, dreffed out for their 


vifit to Sir Simon; they are accofted | 


by Fouts Fehr, in the hope of 
procuring bail, and a fcene of mu- 
tual embarraffment takes place, from 
the aukward predicament of the 
traveller, which the bailiffs at length 
put an end to, by conduéting their 
prize to the King’s Bench prifon; 
and Young Flourifh prepares his 
friend to fee him in the fame place, 
by declaring, he will yery foon pay 
him a confolatory vifit. 

Scene Ill. Sir Simon's Hox/fe. 
Old Tefy, having learnt that 
Young Flourifh is. a prifoner in 
the King’s Bench, comes to enjoy 
the malicious fatisfaétion of ftating 
this to Sir Simon; he is, however, 
difappointed, by the arrival of 
Young Flourifo and Dicky in maf- 
querade {plendor, who play their 
parts (though a little whimfically) 
to the complete fatisfaétion of Sir 
Simon ; and {till more unluckily for 
Old Tefty, a letter, addreffed to the 
knight, 
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knight, informs him that the King’s 
Beuch prifon holds ** Young York- 
fhire” in durance. The party pro- 
fe to pay him a vifit immediately, 
and Young Flourifh, being return- 
able “* wolens volens,” fignificantly 
engages his friend, the foreign 
count, to accompany them. 
Scene IV. An Apartment in 
the King’s Bench.—Young Tefty, ac- 
companied by Kitty, is fhewn into 
his new lodging, and, after fome 
fuitable information and confolation 
from the Keeper, the voice of Old 
TJefly is heard without; and Kitty 
retreats behind the bed. The an- 
gry father then enters’ with Sir 
Simon, and Young Flourifo, and the 
latter finds that his friend is un- 
luckily to be a lodger in the fame 
room with himfelf. Young Tefty, 
after patiently enduring the re- 
proaches of his father, at length 
pacifies him, by declaring he is 
married to Mi/s Hartley, and that 


lady happening to pay a vifit to the 
riton, accompanied by Harcourt 
and O’Nei/l, her appearance feems 


to confirm the circumflance. Old 
Tefty again exults in- his fon’s 
Yorkthire cunning, till Kitty is pro- 
duced as the wife of Young Tefty, 
and Harcourt convinces them be 
has made himfelf the hufband of 
the lady in queftion, The affair is 
now fully and clearly underitood: 
Kitty deprecates the wrath of the 
old man, by fhewing his written 
declaration that he will **love her 
and never forfake her,” and Capt. 
O’Neill pacifies Sir Simon, by a 
few hints about fighting, and a de- 
rlaration that hehas effected a good 
underftanding between Harcourt and 
his rich old uncle. The fituation of 
Young Flourifh is alfo clearly made 
out, by the appearance and addrefs 
of Dicky, in propria perfona, and 
he is included in the general recon- 
ciliation upon the ufual promifes of 
reform, having, as Sir Simon ob- 
ferves, probably learnt as much by 
itaying at Lome as others do, .by go- 
ing abroud, 
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EXTRACTS. 
SELECTIONS OF THE SATIRE, 

s¢ Sir Simon. 1 wonder how many 
duels Jack has fought abroad—that 
is, fought, or been fecond in? ’tis 
juft the fame thing. |The credit is 
the fame, and fo isthe danger, pretty 
nearly; for the principals are oftea 
fo curfedly frightened, that it is an 
even chance whether they hit their an- 
tagonift, or their own fecond! AI, 
Scene I, 

‘¢ Sir Simon. 1 have been very un- 
lucky. I am afraid I have not atted 
quite like a man of fafhion. In the 
firft place, to interrupt a gentleman’s 
making love to my wife was not at 
all like a man of fathion—no—that 
was very low breeding, indeed. As 
to getting a beating—that will happen 
to men of fafhion now-and-then. But 
one part of my behaviour, I hope, {ets 
all, to rights——I! behav’d very ill, 
and I afk’d pardon. If that is not 
like a man ef fathion, the devil’s in’c! 
A& Il. Scene IT. 


“ Young Tefly. Why, boys of fix- 
teen here know a great deal more 
than I do. 

“* Snare. Boys of fixteen! Men of 
fixteen, you mean! Sixteen! why, 
*tis the prime of a man’s life! Who 
are your greateft men on the turf?— 
Youre men of fixteen. Who keep 
your dafhing women in the greateft 
ftyle ?—Your men of fixteen. 

“© Young Tefy. So I thought. Tt 
came into my head, that ‘keeping 
your dafhing women was a very young 
trick. 

‘© Snare. Every thing now is ina 
ftate of forwardnefs unknown to our 
anceftors. London may be termed an 
immenfe hot-houfe, where every thing 
is forced. You eat your truit before 
it is in feafeon. You run through 

our conftitution before it is matured, 

u fpend your eftate before you are 
in potfeffion, and get divorced from 
your wife before you ought to be 
married. "}is a lively fyftemt—is it 
not? AGII. Scene IV. 

THE SENTIMENT. 

‘¢ Captain O'Neill. 1 am not to 
digtate to your conduét, Sir Simon ; 
anly it might be well if every fecond 
would confider that his office is that of 
a friend to adjuft an affair of honour, 
not of a fheriff to witnefs an execu- 
tion, AFI, Scene I, 


“% Young 
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* Young Flourifh. ~The women, 
Sir, are, to be fure, very hand- 
fome; but leaving England to feck 
beauty, is like going abroad to look 
for liberty. The prime commodities 
are in our own market. A@ III. 
Scene II. 


es come O'Neill. Noblenefs of 
foul! for walking a few fleps out 
of my common road, for the pleafure 
of reconciling a difcarded nephew to 
a rich old uncle. Oh! if people 
wou’d but juft lengthen their morn- 
ings walk to do a few good-natur’d 
a¢tions, they can fcarcely conceive 
what health and fpirits fuch exercife 
woud give them, and how’ much 
fweeter they ‘wou’d reft for it at 
night! Ad III. Scene IV. 


THE DIALOGUE. 

Scene, the King’s Bench Prifon. Enter 
Young Fiourisu, in a fhabb 
light-coloured Coat, with black Breeches 
and Boots. 


« Young Flourifo. Ah! my bey 
Harcourt, how are you? 

“< Harcourt. Why, Jack, 
makes you booted ? 

“¢ Young Flourifh, A man ought to 
be booted, when he’s on a journey. 
An’t I going the tour of Europe? 

“¢ Harcourt. Oh! I beg your 
pardon. 1} had forgot; but yeu don’t 
feem furnifh’d with a very elegant 
riding-drefs——-boots and black are 
not very correét hey! 

“< Young Flourife. The cuftoms of 
countries differ; but to tell you the 
truth, fo much travelling has made 
vaft havoc among my leather; and 
as for my black fmall cloaths, I 
wear them as mourning for the de- 
mife of my laft colour’d pair. 

“« Harcourt. But, my dear Jack, 
what can be the joke of your ftaying 
jn this fad place? 

“ Young Flourifh. AN the joke 
was in’ getting here. Staying is not 
quite fo comical. 

«“« Harcourt. But, Jack, 
know what brought you here? 

“¢ Young enn Poll. 

“« Harcourt. Poll! ——What Poll? 

*¢ Young Flourifo. Not know Poll! 
—Where the devil have you liv’d! 
~—Not know Poll! ——Why Poll 
is the rage—-In Hyde ‘Park every 
morning—rides the beft horfe—drives 
the beft curricle-—gives the beft din. 
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ners—damme, the firft duchefs in the 
land envies Poll! 

“ Harcourt. 1 beg Poll’s pardon 
for not knowing her. 

“© Young Flourifh. So you ought, - 
for Poll’s familiar and kind; the'd 
have no objection to knowing you. 
But the thing is, father faid I 
fhou’d be a man of fafhion, and fo I 
am, an’t I? Damme, you ftill look 
at my legs-—well, black-legs don’t 
make me a bit lefs a man of fafhion. 

*¢ Harcourt. Oh! bv no means. 

“ Young Flourifh, Well.—— But 
about Poli—As I was to be a man of 
fafhion, who fo proper ta make me 
one as Poll? Poll has made and un- 
made half the fine men of the day. 
I kept Poll when I was gt {choel; 
Poll ftuck to me at college; and when 
father fix’d I fhould travel, and fee 
the world, who fo fit to thew it me 
as Poll? 

“¢ Harcourt. 
Poll fhew it you? 

“© Young Flourifh, She did, fhe 
fhew’d me here. 

“‘ Harcourt. Why not take her 
abroad with you? 

“¢ Young Flourifh. She wou’'d not 
go. Poll faid fhe wou’d do any 
thing but crofs the water with me.— 
And I could not find in my heart te 
go abroad without her. So I touch’d 
father’s cafh, and refolved to finith 
my education in my own country. 

“« Harcourt. Very patriotic, truly! 

“ Young Flourifh, Well, father 
went to Bath—~—I ftaid in town—— 
the money flew—Poll knew how to 
dafh it. When all was gone, it was 
natural enough to come here, you 
know. 

“‘ Harcourt. But how were you 
able to leave Poll? 

“* Young Flourifh, She did not trou- 
ble me to think about that: when 
the money was gone, Poll left me. 

*¢ Harcourt. So, Poll wou’d not 
follow your fortunes to the King’s 
Bench !—how unkind! 

“* Young Flourifh. So 1 told her. 
——* Ah, Poll!” faid I, «€ *tis 
*¢ damn’d ill-natur’d to leave me.” 

, ‘* Harcourt. And what did the 
ay? ‘ 

“ Young Flourifb. She only laugh’d, 
and faid, fhe told me at firft the’d do 
any thing but crofs the water ‘with 
me. 4 I. Scene lil, ’ 


Well, why didn’t 


THE 
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' THE POETRY. 
Air. Harcourt. 
Once, all that cou’d enchant the fight 
Enraptur’d fancy drew, 
And deck’d each profpect of delight 
With tints of brighteft hue. 
In fairy lovelinefs array’d 
The beauteous objects thone, 
While charm’d, I gaz’d, Hope fweetly 


fai 
“« T hefe profpeéts are thine own.” 


But fancy now, from forms of joy 
Averts her ——s fight ; 

Her pencil horrors wild employ, 
And fcenes of blackeft night ; 

The difmal pictures rife to view 
Where direft ills combine, 

Defpair exclaims, ‘¢ Bid Hope adieu, 
Thefe profpects now are thine.”’ 

A& I. Scene Ill, 


Song. Young Flourifd. 

When to iny pretty Poll 1 went, 

And I to travel fought her— 
# Ah! ftay at home, dear Jack,’’ fays 

fhe, 

*¢ I cannot crofs the water.” 
What could I do? Away I flew, 

A curricle I bought her; 
‘Six fmeaking bays, all Hyde Park’s 


aze, 

Seah Tateerfall’s I brought her. 
* Dear Jack,” fays fhe, ** how kind 
-  , you be! 

(She'd coax like Eve’s own daugh- 


ter 
« With ee will I both live and die, 
«* Do all but crofs the water.” 
Then, fplafhing, dathing through the 
town, 
She drove, the ftare of all, 
The echo of her rattling wheels 
Was, ‘* There goes pretty Poll!” 
** Oh, pretty, pretty, Pylll” 
From ev’ry tongue the echo rung, 
* See, there goes pretty Poll!” 
What a lad then was I! 
All to drefs at me try, 
And my praife to withhold none fo 
currifh ; 
With a girl fo divine, 
Such dinners! fuch wine! 
What a damn’d clever dog was Jack 
Flourifh ! 
But an end to my cath, 
And my fame goes to fmafh, 
No friends my geod qualities nourith, 
For they, once fo kind, 
Now agree inone mind, . 
What 4 Rupid flat is Jack Flou- 
rifh! 


15° 
Thus, cut by my friends, by bailiffs 
feiz’d, 
And this vile limbo near, 
Yet with one hope { ftill was pleas’d 
That Poll my cage wou’d cheer. 
To Poll I told where I mutt go, 
And not to leave me fought her; 
She, laughing, cried, ** Dear Jack, you 
know 
*« I cannot crofs the water.” 
Act I. Scene IM. 





V. Biographical Curiofities, or Vari- 
ous Pictures of Human Nature. 
Containing original and authentic 
Memoirs of Daniel Dancer, E{q. 
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{mall t2mo. 38. 6d. pp. 313. 


Ridgway. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
HE innumerable volumes of no- 
vels and romances which are 
unceafingly offered to the public, 
as exemplars of human life, mutt 
neceflarily, however  ingenioufly 
conftructed, fail of their intended 
purpofe, from -the knowledge of 
their being fictions ; but the vicifli- 
tudes and incidents which biography 
prefent, prefs upon the, mind with 
the weight of truth, and are appli- 
cable to the purpofes of life. . 
Under this idea the prefent Col- 
lection of Biographical Curiofities 
has been made, and it is hoped, 
while they may afford amufement 

they will convey inftruétion. 


TAELE OF CONTENTS. 

Memoirs of Daniel Dancer, now firtk 
publithed. 

Fonas Hanway, from 
** Remarkable Occurrences ia the 
Life of Jonas Hanway,” by Mr.. 
John Pugh. 

—— Thomafo Aniello, from 
«© The Remarkable Hiftory of the 
Rife and Fall of Mafaniello, Fifter- 
man of Naples, &c.” 

Ferome Cardan, from the 

French Encyclopedia. 

ohn Elaves, from “ The 

Life of Joha Elwes,” by Captain 

Topham.” 
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Memoirs of Fobn Ludwig, from “* The 
Annual Regifter for the year 
4758.” 

——=— Horuc Barbarofa and his 
brother Hayradin, from “ The 
Hiftory of the Emperour Charles 
V.” by Dr. Robertfon. 

———— Tycho Brahe, from * the 
Third Volume of Coxe’s Travels 
arto Poland, Ruffia, Sweden, and 
Denmark.” 

Eugene Aram, from “ the 

Annual Reygifter for the year 

1759.” 
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John Napier of Merchif- 
ton, from * An Account of Na- 
pier’s Writings and Inventions,” 
by Earl Buchan. 

——— Gregory I. fromthe Fourth 
vol. of * Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftory 
of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 

—- John Metcalf,from * Blind 
— of Knarefborough, or The 

ife of John Metcalf,” dictated by 
himfeif. 

—— Fames Brindley, from 

“ The Hiftory of Manchefter, 

&e.” by Dr. Aikin. 

, Chriftina, Queen of Saves 

den, from the French by Mr. 
Lacombe. " 

——— Balke Berton, Chevalier de 
Crillon, from “ The Critical 
Review for May, 1760.” 

Inigo Fones, fron “ Mr. 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters.” 

Theodore, King of Corfica, 
from “ Bibliotheca Biographica, or 
_ Synopfis of Univerfal Biography.” 

we Fontaine, the celebrated 
French poet, from “The Annual 
‘ Regifter for the Year 1761.” 

EMBELLISHMENT. 

A Frontifpiece.—Daniel Dancer, Ef{q. 
in his chamber, with charaéteriftic 
and emblematical accompani- 
ments. Drawa and engraved by 
King. 
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EXTRACTS. 


SOMB PARTICULARS OF THE LIFE 
OF DANIEL DANCER. 

“SO rigid was Mr. Dancer’s avarice, 

that he rarely wathed his face or hands. 
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Soap was dear, towels wonld wear, 
and when dirty, wafhing of them was 
expenfive. To obviate, however, the 
danger that might arife from too great 
av accumulation of filth, he would 
when the fun fhone forth, betake 
himfelf to a he BORE TA pool, wafh 
himfelf with fand, and lay on his back 
in the fun to dry himfelf. 

‘¢ His garments were fo ragged, that, 
to prevent their expofing entirely 
what they but partly concealed, he 
generally kept them together. by 
girting a hay-band round his body. 
The ftockings he ufually wore had 
been fo frequently darned and patch- 
ed, that fearcely any of the original 
could be perceived, and in dirty or 
cald weather, they were thickly 
covered with ropes of hay, as. a 
fuccedaneum for. boots. In faét, the 
whole of his appearance prefented 
the moft. finithed picture of human 
penury, ever, perhaps exhibited: 

“¢ At one period of his avaricious ca- 
reer he ufed to buy two fhirts annually;’ 
but, for fome years previous to his 
death, he never allowed himfélf more 
than one, which he would purchafe at’ 
an old cloaths fhop, and feldom went 
beyond half-a-crown in price; nor did’ 
it, ever after coming into his poffef- 
fion, undergo the necellary operation 
of either washing or ménding;° it 
was doomed to perpetual flavery, un- 
til it fell from his back in rags. 

‘¢ Hence it will be eafily credited, 
nor will it excite the leat degree of 
{urprize in any perfon’s mind, when it 
is faid that, notwithftanding Mr. 
Dancer’s peculiarity of difpofition in- 
duced him to avoid fociety, he was 
feldom without @ wery numerous and 
lively party about him, whofe attach- 
ment to bis pon rendered his neigh- 
bouys and others extremely cautious 
of approaching him. 

«* When his fitter died there was a 
pair of fheets on his bed, which he 
would never fufier to be removed,: 
and when they were worn. out, he 
never after laid in linen. , 

‘« He would never allow his bed to 
be made, nor his. houfe to be cleanedy 
The room in which he: fat was nearly 
filled with fticks he had _purloined 
from the neighbouring hedges. 

“It was Mr. Dancer’s opinion, that: 
every man ought to be his owm cob- 
Jer, and he acted confonantly to it. 
For many. years he mended hiv 
fhocs, for which purpofe he always 

kept 
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Kept the neceffaryimplerients by him. 
The laft pair he wore, by the fre- 
quent foles and coverings they had 
received from his thrifty, hands, had 
become fo ponderous and large, that 
they bore a greater fimilitude to hog- 
troughs than fhoes. 

« As itwasfuppofed that Mr. Dancer 
had conferable fums of money hid- 
den in his houfe, fome ill-difpofed 
perfon once broke in, and though he 
carried fome things away, he was dif- 
appointed of his grand objeét, for 
Mr. Dancer concealed his treafure 
where no one could ever think of 
looking; bank-notes he ufed to hide 
among the cobwebs in the cow-houfe, 
und guineas in the fire-place, covered 
with foot. 

«« The thief was foon afterwards ap- 
prehended and executed. It being 
neceflary that Mr., Dancer fhould 
attend the trial, Lady Tempeft re- 
quefted he would put on a clean fhirt, 
which fhe would fend him. ‘No, 
“no,” he replied, * ’tis unneceffary ; 
the one I have on is quite clean—I 
have not worn it above three weeks.” 

“¢ From the evident want of affection 
with which he treated his fitter, it 
might be fuppofed he could not love 
any thing but money; he had, how- 
ever, a $28: of which he was ex- 
tremely Tond, and which he always 
called ** Bob, my child.” His treatment 
of this dog offers an inftance of that 
inconfiftency in human actions: which 
age se cannot reconcile: while 

is felf-denial was fueh, that fre- 
quently, rather than expend a penny, 
he would have recourfe to the pot- 
liquor of Lady Tempeft’s kitchen, of 
which he would drink fo enormouf- 
ly, as to be under the neceflity of 
rolling himfelf upon the floor before 
he could get to fleep; he allowed 
Bob a pint of milk daily ; and though 
we cannot pofitively affert that he 
gorthares it, it is moft probable that 

e did, as it was regularly fupplied 
by a neighbouring farmer, when he 
had no cow of his own. 

«¢ A complaint being made to Mr. 
Dancer that Bob had worried fome 
fheep, he took the dog to a black- 
{mith’s fhop,; and had all his teeth 
broken off thort. He never affigned 
tay reafon for this barbarous act: 
poffibly it was to prevent him from 
committing any further damages, and 
for which he would have been oblig- 
ed to make compenfation. 

Vou. I—-No, I, 


 * 

“ So attentive was this fingularly pat - 
fimonious man to every thing that 
could contribute, however remotely, 
to his advantage, that when compelled 
to obey the diétates of nature, He 
would rather walk two miles than 
not affift in manuring his own lands. 

*¢ Whenever he went out, he gather. 
éd up every bone he could find, 
and when he did hot meet with any, 
or not a fufficient number to fill his 
pockets, he generally loaded himfelf 
with the cattle’s dung from the com- 
mon. The bones that had any meat 
on them he ufed to pick clean for his 
own eating, and then break them 
into fmall pieces for Bob. With 
the dung he formed a novel fpecies 
of ferutoire; it. ferved him to con- 
ceal his money in: after his death a 
thirty pound bank note was found in a 
parcel in the cow-houfe. 

«¢ Though he never indulged in the 
extravagant luxury of fnuff, he fo- 
licited a pinch of thofe who did; by 
this mode he generally; in about a 
month, filled a fnuff-box,; which he 
always carried about him: he then 
would barter its contents at a néigh- 
bouring chandler’s fhop for a farthing 
candle, and which candle was made to 
laft until he had replenifhed his box, 
as he never fuffered any light in his 
houfe,except while he was going to bed. 


s¢ —-Lady Tempeft was the only per- 
fon who had any influence on this un- 
fortunate mifer; and though fhe knew 
fhe would divide the bulk of his for- 


tune with Captain Holmes, fhe, 
with that gentleman, employed éver 
device to make him partake of thofe 
conveniencies and indulgences which 
his riches could fupply, but without 
effect. 

‘« One day, however, Lady Tempeft 
had the fatisfaétion to prevail on him 
to purchafe a hat (having worn the 
one he then poffeifed for thirteen 
years) from a Jew for a fhilling. On 
vifiting him the next day fhe, to 
her very great aftonifhment, obferved 
he ftill retained the old chapeau. On 
repeatedly inquiring the reafon, he at 
length told her, that after much fo- 
licitation he had prevailed on old 
Griffiths, his fervant, to give him 
Jixpence profit upon the hat he hdd pur- 
chafed the day before. 

«* Lady Tempett, knowing hé was 
partial to trout ftewed in claret, one 
day fent him fome’ as a prefent. It 

D was 
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was  frofty weather, and the ftew 
.from lying by a night had become 
congealed. As he was very liable to 
the tooth-ache, he did not dare eat it 
until it was warmed, and to light a fire 
was an expence he could not afford. 
His thrifty genius, however, foon 
Suggefted a means of imparting a 
fufficient degree of warmth te the 
‘{tew for him to eat of it, without 
incurring either pain or expence. In 
fevere weather, as it then was, he 
always lay in bed to keep himfelf 
warm, and he thought a_ fimilar 


mode might as well be adopted with 
the fith; to this end he had it put 
with the fauce between two pewter 
_plates, and putting them under his 
body, fat upon them till their contents 
were fufficiently warm!!! 


«¢ Lady Tempeft, we lament to fay, 
did not live to enjoy that encreafe 
of wealth fhe acquired by Mr. Dan- 
cer’s death; the ficknefs fhe contract- 
ed during her attendance on him, foon 
after clofed the period of her life.” 





‘WI. The Italian, or the Confeffional 
of the Black Penitents; a Ro- 
mance; by Anne Rapctirre. 
3 Vols; 12mo. 158. pp. 1140. Cae 
dell and Davies. 


SKETCH OF THE STORY. 
THE ftory of this romance is fup- 
pofed, in the intfoduétion, to 
have been obtained through a myf- 
terious adventure in a, church be- 
longing to the Order of Black Peni- 
tents; and as far as we may venture 
to give it, without injuring the effect 
of the novel itfelf, is nearly as foilow: 
Vincentio di Vivaldi, a young 
nobleman, entertains an honourable 
paffion for Ellena Rofalba, who, 
though of noble defcent, is not in 
_circumftances to recommend her to 
the parents of her lover. The 
obftacles to his attachment are alio 
heightened by feveral {ftrangely 
myfterious warnings from an un- 
known Monk, and an adventure in 
the ruins of Paluzzi, which carries 
with it the appearance of fupernatu- 
ral agency: Vivald?, neverthelefs, 
perfeveres, and, favoured by her aunt, 
declares his tendre to Ellena in an 
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interview, which pives him room te 
hope that his affection is returned : 
a marriage is refolved on, and his 
mother, the Marchefa di Vivaldi, 
finding all other means fruitlefs, em- 
ploys all the power, intereft, and 


finefle of her confeflor, Schedoni, to 


fruftrate the intentions of her fon. 
The fudden death of Madame 
Bianchi, Ellena’s aunt, (who folemn- 
ly commits her to the care of Vivaldi) 
a third myfterious warning, and other 
concomitant circumftances, induce 
Vivaldi to connect the conduct of 
Schedoni with that of the unknown 
Monk, and to hazard a fuppofition 
of Madarte Bianchi’s death being 
prethature, which idea, however, is 
partly done away by the ambiguous 
declaration of a phyfician. 

Ellena, after the funeral, retires 
for a while to tlie convent Della 
Pieta, and Vivaldi, with a view to 
penetrate the defigns of the myfteri- 
ous Monk, vifits, accompanied by a 
confidential fervant, the ruins of 
Paluzzi; they meet the Monk, who 
warns Vivaldi that Ellena has been 
carried off by ruffians; they purfue 
the Monk, for further explanation, 
into the interior of the ruin, where 
they are fuddenly enclofed in a dark 
fubterraneous dungeon, from whence, 
after feveral itrange and alarming 
incidents, they almoft miraculoufly 
efcape. —The news, on their return, 
that Elena is really carried off, cor- 
roborates the Monk’s intelligence to 
Vivaldi, who, fuppofing Schedoni to 
be the author of that outrage, is 
ftrengthened in his former opinion 
that the Monk, Schedoni, and the peni- 
tent of Della Pieta, are one and the 
fame perton. He vifits Schedoni in 
the convent of Spirito Santo, and, 
by too freely hinting his fufpicions, 
incurs. the anger of the monks, 
from whofe fury he with difficulty 
efcapes. By the information -of ;a 
fifherman he traces Ellena’s route 
to Bracelli, where, attended by his 
faithful fervant Paulo, he joine”a 
company of pilgrims, with ‘whom, 
continuing his fearch, he vifits the 
fhrine of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
in the church of San Stefano, and 

there 
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there difcovers Ellena at the moment 
when the abbefs is compelling her to 
take the veil. 

Solicitations on her behalf are 
fruitlefs—the lovers are again fepa- 
rated, and Ellena (who from the 
day of her arrival had been treated 
with every poflible aufterity, and 
terrified with conftant menaces of all 
the horrid punifhments formerly 
inflited in thofe abodes of bigotry, ) 
is clofely confined from any probable 
chance of feeing Vivaldi; but the 
counter vigilance of her lover, affift- 
ed by the good offices of a friendly 
nun, not only finds the means of 
correfpondence with Fillena, but 
effeéts her efcape, and they quit the 
convent, agitated by feveral unto- 
ward incidents. 

After innumerable alarms, and a 
long journey, (abounding with all 
the picturefque icenery of the Alps) 
they arrive at a convent of Urfulines, 
where Ellena is for fome time confined 
by illnefs, at the termination of which 
fhe confents to an union with Vivaldi. 
—The nuptials, after a fhort prepa- 
ration, are about to take place, when 
the ceremony is interrupted by a 
band of armed ruffians, who declare 
themfelves to be the officers of the 
Holy Inquifition : with charaéteriftic 
circum{pection Vivaldi and his fer- 
vant are conveyed to Rome, but not 
without a refiftance, whereby both 
are wounded, and in which Paulo's 
attachment to his mafter difplays an 
affecting picture of combined cou- 
rage, affection, and fimplicity. 

Ellena is conduéted to a lonely 
building on the fea fhore, where the 
brutality of her hoft, Spalatro, and a 
chain of well-grounded fufpicions, 
confpire to indicate that her death 
by poifon is refolved on, (which idea 
is heightened to the reader by a 
recollection of two antecedent meet~ 
ings between Schedoni and the Mar- 
chefa di Vivaldi, in the cloitters of 
San Nicolo), 

The fituation of El/ena is render- 
ed yet more interefting by the ap- 
pearance of Schedoui. near her prifon, 
who preventing an efcape fhe had 
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feebly attempted, endeavours to - 

rfuade Spalatro to become her af- 
afin, but failing in that, he refolves 
to perpetrate the horrid deed him- 
felf: he enters her chamber as fhe 
fleeps, and while the dreadful agita- 
tion of his mind fufpends the fatal 
blow, providentially difcovers a mi- 
niature, which gives every appear- 
ance of truth to-a fuppofition that 
Ellena is his daughter. On his quit- 
ing the chamber, Ellena finds the 
dagger, and actuates the keenceft 
felt-reproach in the breaft of Schedoni, 
by afterwards thanking him as her 
preierver from an intended affaffina- 
tion by Spalatro. 

Schedoni now plans meafures to 
releafe Vivaldi from the power of 
the Inquifition: the caufes of his 
arreftation are’ here accounted for, 
and Schedoni departs for Naples with . 
Ellena, attended by Spalatro, who 
is, however, f{peedily diimiffed ; but 
his difcontent at parting, and fre-' 
jm re-appearance in the courfe of 
their route, connected with other 
ftrange circumftances, ferve to en- 
velope with fr¢fh myftery the cha- 
racter of Schedoni. 

On their arrival at Naples Elena 
retires to the convent Della Pieta, 
and Schedoni has an interview with 
the Marchefa, whofe mortification is 
evident on a difcovery of the change 
of conduct he feems to have adopted 
towards Ellena. 

During thefe occurrences Vivaldé 
and Paulo are confined in the 
dungeons of the Inquifition, and 
the latter makes a whimfically 
clamorous, though undaunted de- 
fence of his mafter, who is fentenced 
to fuffer the queftion by torture, 
amidft the moft terrific and gloomy 
fpectacles furnifhed by various 
views of the inquifitorial regions. 

The myfterious Monk makes his 
appearance in the prifon of Pivaldi 
at midnight, and requires him, when 
next betore the judges of the In- 
quifition, to fummon Father Anfaldo, 
of the Black Penitents, to reveal 
certain crimes confeffed to him, and 
Father Schedoni, of the Spirito Santo, 

D2 to 
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to,anfwer to thofe crimes. Vivaldi, 
in defiance of the Monk’s menaces, 
reveals to the tribunal the exaét cir- 
cumftances of his vifit, and 4z/aldo 
and Schedoui are in confequence 
arrefted and brought before the 
tribunal, when the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the Monk, and the dying 
confeflion of Spalatro, added to a 
feries of combining evidence, proves 
Schedoni to be Ferando Count di 
Bruno, who, to marry the wife of 
his elder brother, had caufed dim to be 
murdered, and had afterwards, in a 
tranfport of jealoufy, ftabbed Ler. 
A folemn trial enfues, and the death 
of Schedoni afterwards takes place, 
attended with horrible circumftances, 
as does alfo that of the Monk his 
accufer; but not before Schedoni has 
fully elucidated the adventures in 
the ruins of sPaluzzi, and explained 
the dreadful office of Nicola, the 
myfterious Monk, who had fo fre- 
quently been fuppofed by Vivaldi to 
be no other than Schedoni himfelf. 

Ellena, in the convent Della 
Pieta, difcovers Olivia, the friendly 
nun of San Stefang, to be her 
mother, who had been ftabbed, but 
not mortally, by Schedoni.—She had, 
however, made ufe of that circum- 
ftance to effect an efcape from her 
hufband, who, as it appears, was de- 
ceived by fuppofing her dead, and, 
from the concurrence of other 
events, was equally miftaken in 
thinking El/ena his daughter. 

Prior to the death of Schedoni, the 
Marchefa di Vivaldi, in the ‘ex- 
" tremity of a mortal illnefs, repent- 
antly conjures her hufband no longer 
to oppole the union of Ellexa and 
Vivaldi; and Paulo about this 
time efcaping from the inquifitorial 
prifon, informs the father of his 
fon’s fituation.—The Marchefe goes 
to Rome, where he procures an in- 
terview with Vivaldi, but is fruf- 
trated in every application for his 
releafe ; this, however, happens by 
other means foon after the death of 
Schedoni, and other incidental dif- 
ficulties being alfo removed, the 
Jovers are united in the church of 


Della Pieta, with the joint confent of 
the Marchefe and Okvia. A retro- 
fpect of paft misfortunes gives ad- 
ditional value to the happinefs of 
Vivaldi and Ellena, and at a grand 
fete given on the occafion of their 
nuptials Paulo, who in every fitua- 
tion adheres with the moft unalter- 
able attachment to his mafter, 
heightens the feftivity of the day, 
by continual exclamations of “Os? 
giorno felice!” 


EXTRACTS. 


ScuHevDont’s midnight Vifit tobe Chamber 
of ELLENA, with an Intent to murder 
her. 

«¢ AGAIN he afcended, nor ftopped 
till he reached Ellena’s door, where 
he liftened for a found ;. but all was as 
filent as if death already reigned in 
the chamber. This door was, from 
long difufe, difficult to be opened ; 
formerly it would have yielded with- 
out found, but now Schedoni was 
fearful of noife froma every effort he 
made to move it. After fome dif- 
ficulty, however, it gave way, and 
he perceived, by the ftillnefs within 
the apartment, that he had not dif- 
turbed Ellena. He fhaded the lamp 
with the door for a moment, while he 
threw an inquiring glance forward, 
and when he did venture farther, held 

art of his dark drapery. before the 
ight, to prevent the rays from fpread- 
ing through the room. 

“* As he approached the bed, her 
goats breathing informed him that 
he {till flept, and the next moment 
he was at her fide. She lay in deep 
and peaceful flumber, and feemed to 
have thrown herfelf upon the mattrefs, 
after having been wearied by her 
griefs; for, though fleep preffed 
heavily on her eyes, their lids were 
yet wet with tears. 

«« While Schedoni gazed for a mo- 
ment upon her innocent countenance, 
a faint {mile ftole over it. He ftepped 
back. ‘She {miles in her murderer’s, 
face!’ faid he, thuddering, « 1 muft be 
fpeedy.’ Te 


' « He fearched for the dagger, and 
it was fome time before his trembling 
hand could difengage it from the folds 
of his garment; but, having done fo, 
he again drew near, and prepared to, 
ftrike. Her drefs perplexed him ; it 


weuld interrupt the blow, and he 


ftogped 
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ftopped to examine whether he could 
turn her robe afide, without awaking 
her. As the light paffed over her 
face, he perceived that the fmile had 
vanifhed—the vifions of her fleep 
were changed, for tears ftole from be- 
neath her eye-lids, and her features 
fuffered a flight convulfion, She {poke. 
Schedoni, apprehending that the light 
had difturbed her, fuddenly drew back, 
and, again irrefolute, thaded the lamp, 
and concealed himfelt behind the cur- 
tain, whilft he liftened. But her 
words were inward and indiftinét, and 
convinced him that fhe ftill fumbered. 

«« His agitation and repugnance to 
ftrike encreafed with every moment of 
delay, and, as often as he prepared to 
plunge the poinard in her bofom, a 
fhuddering horror reftrained him. 
Aftonifhed at his feelings, and indig- 
nant at what he termed a daftardly 
weaknefs, he found it neceflary to 
argue with himfelf, and his rapid 
thoughts faid, * Do I not feel the 
neceflity of this at? Does not what 
is dearer to me than exiltence—does 
not my confequence depend on the 
execution of it? Is fhe not alfo be- 


loved by the young Vivaldi?—have 
Jalready forgotten the church of the 


Spirito Santo?’ This confideration 
reanimated him: vengeance nerved 
his arm, and drawing afide the lawn 
from her bofom, he once more raifed it 
to ftrike ; when, after gazing for an 
intant, fome new caufe of horror 
feemed to feize all his frame, and he 
ftood for fome moments aghaft and 
motionlefs like a ftatue. His refpira- 
tion was fhort and laborious, chilly 
drops ftood on his férehead, and all 
his faculties of mind feemed fufpend- 
ed. When he recovered, he ftooped 
to examine again the miniature, which 
had occafioned this revolution, and 
which had lain concealed beneath the 
Jawn that he withdrew. ‘The terrible 
certainty was almoft confirmed, and 
forgetting, in his impatience to know 
the truth, the imprudence of fuddenly 
difcovering himfelf to Ellena at this 
hour of the night, and with a dagger 
at his feet, he called loudly, ‘ Awake! 
Awake! Say, what is your name? 
Speak! Speak quickly!’ 

“ Ellena, roufed by a man’s voice, 
ftarted from her mattrefs, when per- 
ceiving Schedoni, and by the pale 
glare of the lamp his haggard coun- 
tenance, fhe fhrieked and rok back 
on her pillow. She had not fajnted ; 
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and believing that he came to murder 
her, the now exerted herfelf to plead 
for mercy. The energy of her feel- 
ings enabled her to rife and throw 
herfelf at his feet. ¢ Be merciful, O 
father! be merciful!’ faid the, in a 
trembling voice. 

“ ¢ Father!’ interrupted Schedoni, 
with earneftnefs ; and ew feeming to 
reftrain himfelf, he added, with un- 
affected furprize, ‘ Why are you thus 
terrified?’ for he had loft, in new 
interefts and emotions, all confciouf- 
nefs of evil intention, and of the 
fingularity of his fituation, What 
do you fear ?? he repeated. 

“* ¢ Have pity, holy father!’ ex« 
claimed Ellena in agony. 

** ¢ Why do not you fay whofe por- 
trait that is ?’ demanded he, forgetting 
that he had not afked the queftion 
before. 

** ¢ Whofe portrait?’ repeated the 
confeffor, in a loud voice. 

‘© ¢Whofe portrait!’ faid Ellena 
with extreme furprize. 

«© « Aye, howcame you by it? Be 
quick—whofe refemblance is it.’ 

s* ¢ Why thould you with to know!” 
faid Elena. 

«¢ ¢ Anfwer my queftion,’ repeated 
Schedoni with encreafing fternnefs. 

*¢ «I cannot part with it, holy fa- 
ther,’ replied Ellena, pretling it to her 
bofom, ‘ you do not wifh me to part 
with it!’ 

“¢ ¢Is it impoffible to make you 
anfwer my quettion,’ faid he, in ex- 
treme perturbation, and turning away 
from her, ‘has fear utterly confounded 

ou?’ then again fepping towards 
Soon, and feizing her writt, he repeated 
the demand ina tone of defperation. 

«¢ Alas! he is dead, or-I fhould 
not now want a protector,’ replied 
Ellena, fhrinking from his grafp, and 
weeping. : 
sc 6 Fou trifle,’ faid Schedoni, with 
a terrible look, ‘ I once more demand 
an anfwer—whofe picture ?— 

« Ellena lifted it, gazed upon it for 
amoment, and then preffing it to her 
lips, faid, ‘ This was my fat ner.” ; 

«¢ ¢ Your father!’ he repeated in an 
inward voice, * your father!’ and 
fhuddering turned away. 

«¢ Ellena looked at him with fur- 

rize. ‘I never knew a father’s care,” 
fhe faid, < nor till lately did I perceive 
the want of it—but now’— 

<< © His name,’ interrupted the con- 


feffor, as Bot 
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« ¢ But new,’ continued Ellena—* if 
you are not as a father to me—to 
whom can I look for prote¢tion ?’ 

«¢ ¢ His name?’ repeated Schedoni, 
with fterner emphafis. 

***It is facred,’ replied Ellena, 
© for he was unfortunate.’ 

+¢ ¢ His name ?? demanded the con- 
fetfor furioufly. 

«© «1 have promifed to conceal it, 
father.’ 

‘« « On your life, I charge you tell 
it ;—remember, on your life.’ 

ss Ellena trembled, was filent, and 
with fupplicatory looks implored him 
to defift from inquiry, but he urged. 
the qnettion more irrefiftibly. ‘ His 
name then,’ faid the, ‘ was Marinella.’, 

“ Schedoni groaned and turned 
away; but jn a few feconds, ftruggling 
to command the agitation that thatter- 
ed his whole frame, he returned to 

Ellena, and raifed her from her knees, 
on which fhe had thrown herfelf to 
smplore mercy. 

*¢ « The place of his refidence ?’ faid 
the monk. 

‘© «It was far from hence,’ the re- 
plied ; but he demanded an unequivo- 
cal anfwer, and fhe reluctantly gave 
one. 

*¢ Schedoni turned away as before, 
groaned heavily, and paced the cham- 
ber, without {peaking ; while Ellena, 
in her turn, inquired the motives of 
his quettions, and the occafion of his 
agitation. But he feemed not to 
notice any thing fhe faid, and, wholly. 
given up to his feelings, was inflexibly 
filent, while he ftalked with meafured 
fteps along the reom, and his face, 
half hid by his cowl, was bent to- 
wards the ground. 

‘* Ellena’s terror began to yield. to 
aftonifhinent, and this emotion encreaf- 
ed, when Schedoni approaching her, 
fhe perceived tears fwell in his eyes, 
which were fixed on her’s, and_ his 
countenance foften from the wild dif- 
order that had marked it. Still he 
could not fpeak. At length he yielded 
to the fullnefs of his heart, and 
Schedoni, the flern Schedoni, wept 
and fighed! He feated himfelf on 
the maitre{s befide .Ellena, took her 
hand, which the affrighted attempted 
to withdraw, and when he could com- 
mand his voice, faid, ‘Unhappy child! 
behold your more unhappy father}? 
As he concluded, his voice was over- 
come with greans, and he drew the 
cowl entirely oves his face. 


‘ 


«¢ ¢My father!’ exclaimed the : 


aftonithed and doubting Ellena— my 
father!’ and fixed her eyes upon him. 


He gave no reply, but when, 2° 
moment after, he lifted his head,’ 


«Why do you reproach me with thofe 
looks? faid the confcious Schedoni. 

“« ¢ Reproach yeu! — reproach my 
father!’ repeated Ellena, in accents 
foftening into tendernefs, * Why 
fhould I reproach my father ?” : 

“© ¢ Why!’ exclaimed Schedoni, 
ftarting from his feat, ‘ Great God*!’ 

«© As he moved he ftumbled over 


the dagger at his foot; at that mo-’ 


ment it might be faid to ftrike into 
his heart. He puthed it haftily from 
her fight. Ellena had not obferved it; 
but fhe obferved his labouring breatt, 
his diftracted looks, and quicker fteps, 
as he walked to and fro in the cham-- 
ber; and fhe afked, with the moft 
foothing accents ef compatlion, and 
looks of anxious gentlenefs, what 
made him fo unhappy, and tried to 
affuage his fufferings. They feemed 
to encreafe with every with fhe ex- 
pate to difpelthem; at one moment 

e would paufe to gaze upon her, and 
in the next would quit her with a 
phrenzied ftart. 

« «Why do you look fo piteoufly 
upon me, father?’ Eliena faid; * Why 
are you fo unhappy? Tell me, that L 
may comfort you.’ 

“« This appeal renewed all the vio- 
lence of remorfe and grief, and he 

reffed her to his bofom, and wetted 
cheek with his tears. Ellena wept 
to fee him weep, till her doubts began 
to take alarm. Whatever might be 
the proofs that had convinced Sche- 
doni of the relationfhip between them, 
he had not explained thefe to her, andy 
however ftrong was the eloquence of 
nature which fhe witneffed, it was not 
fufficient to juftify an entire confidence 
in the affertion he had made, or to allow 
her to permit his cafefles.without trem- 
bling. She fhrunk, and endeavoured to 
difengage herfelf ; when immediately 
underftanding her, he faid, * Can you 
doubt the caufe of thefe emotions?— 
thefe figns of paternal affection ?’ 

‘** « Have I not reafon to doubt,’ re- 
plied Ellena, timidly, ‘fince I never 
witneffed them before ?? 

_** He withdrew hisarms, and fixi 
his eyes earneftly on her’s, me 
her for fome moments in expreflive 
filence. ¢ Poor innocent!’ faid he, at 
length, ¢ you know not how mugh 

your 
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your words wanes It is too true, 

-you ‘never have known a father’s 

tendernefs tillnow!” Vol. Il. p. 291. 

The interefting Situation of Viv avi in 
the Dungeons of the Inquifition. 

“© It was. about midnight that 
-Vivaldi heard fteps approaching, and 
a murmur of voices at the door of his 
cell. He underftood thefe to be the 
perfons come to fummon him to the 
torture. The door was unbarred, and 
two men, habited in black, appeared 
at it. Without {peaking they advanced, 
and throwing over hima fingular kind 
of mantle ; led him from the chamber. 

“ Along the galleries and other 
avenues through which they paffed, 
not any — was feen, and, by the 
profound ftillnefs that reigned, — it 
feemed as death had already antici- 
se his work in thefe regions of 

orror, and had condemned alike the 
tortured and the torturer. 

“* They defcended to the large hall, 
where Vivaldi had waited on the night 
of his entrance, and thence through 
an avenue, and dowma tong flight of 
fteps, that led to fubterranean cham- 
bers. His conductors did not utter a 
‘fyllable during the whole progrefs ; 
Vivaldi knew too well that queftions 
would only fubjeét him to greater fe- 
.verity, and he afked none. 

«© The doors through which they 

paffed regularly opened at the touch 
of an iron red, carried by one of the 
officials, and without the appearance 
‘of any one. The other man bere a 
“torch, and the paflages were fo dimly 
‘lighted, that the way could fcarcely 
have been found without one. They 
croffed what feemed to be a burial 
vault, but the extent and obfcurity of 
the place did not allow it to be afcer- 
tained ; and, having reached an iron 
door they ftopped. © One of the 
officials ftruck upon it three times with 
his ‘red, but it did not = as the 
others had done. While they waited, 
Vivaldi thought he heard, from with- 
in, low intermitting founds, as of 
perfons in the laft extremity; but, 
though within, — appeared to come 
trom a diftance. His whole heart was 
chilled, not. with fear, for at that 
moment he did not remember himéelf, 
but with horror. 

‘* Having waited a confiderable 
time, during which the official did 

“not repeat the fignal, the door was 
partly opened by a perfon whom 
5 
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Vivaldi could not diftinguith in the 
pe beyond, and with whom one of 

is conductors communicated by figns, 
after which the door was clofed. 

** Several minutes had elapfed, 
when tones of deep voices aroufed the 
attention of Vivaldi. They were loud 
and choarfe, and {poke in a language 
unknown to him... At the founds the 


official immediately extinguithed his 


torch. The voices drew nearer; and, 
the door again unfolding, two figures 
ftood before Viyaldi, which thewn by 
a glimmering light within, {truck him 
with aftonifhment and difmay. They 
were cleathed like his conduétors ia 
black, but in a different fathion, for 
their habits were made clofe to the 
fhape. Their faces were entirely con- 
cealed beneath a very peculiar kind 
of cowl, which defcended from the 
head to the feet; and their eyes only 
were vifible through {mall openings 
contrived for the fight. . lt occurred 
to Vivaldi that thefe men were tor- 
turers; their appearance was worthy 
of demons. Probably they were thus 
habited, that the perfons whom. they 
afflicted. might not know them: or, 
perhaps, it was only for the purpofeswf 
ftriking terror upon the minds of the 
accufed, and thus compelling them to 
confefs without further difficulty. 
Whatever motive might have occa- 
fioned their horrific appearance, and 
whatever was their office, Vivaldi 
was delivered into their hands, and in 
the fame moment heard the iron door 
fhut, which enclofed him with them ia 
a narrow paflage, gloomily lighted b 

alamp fufpended by the arched roof. 
They walked in filence on each fide of 


their prifoner, and came to a fecond 


door, which admitted them inftantly 
into another paflage. A third door, 
at a fhort diftance, admitted them toa 
third avenue, at the end of which one 
of his myfterious guides ftruck upon 
a gate, and they ftopped. The uncer- 
tain founds that Vivaldi had fancied 
he heard, were now more audible, and 
he’ diftinguithed, with inexpreflible 
horror, that they were uttered by per- 
fons fuffering. 

«« The gate was, at length, opened 
by afigure habited like his cenductors, 
and ‘two other doors of iron placed 
very near each other, being alfo un- 
locked, Vivaldi found himfelf in a 
f{pacious chamber, the walls of which 
were hung with black, dufkily lighted 


‘by lamps that gleamed in the lofty 


vault. 
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vault. Immediately on his entrance a 
ftrange found ran along the walls, and 
echoed among other vaults, that ap- 
peared, by the progrefs of the found, 
to extend far beyond this. 

It was not immediately that Vivaldi 
could fufficiently recollect himfelf to 
obferve any object before him; and 
even when he did fo, the gloom of 
the place prevented his afcertaining 
many’appearances. Shadowy counte- 
nances and uncertain forms, feemed to 
flit through the dufk, and many in- 
ftruments, the application of which he 
did not comprehend, ftruck him with 
horrible fufpicions, Still he heard, 
at intervals, half-fuppreffed groans, 
and was looking round to difcover the 
wretched people from whom they 
were extorted, when a voice from a 
remote part of the chamber called on 
him to advance. 

«¢ The diftance and the obfcurity of 
the fpot whence the voice iffued, had 
prevented Vivaldi from noticing any 
perton there, and he was now flowly 
obeying, when, on a fecond fummons, 
his conduétor feized his arms and 
hurried him forward. In a remote 

of this extenfive chamber, ‘he 
perceived three perfons, feated under 
a black canopy, on chairs raifed feveral 
fteps from the floor, and who appear- 
ed to prefide there in the office of either 


judges or examiners, or directors of — 


the punifhments. Below, at a table, 
fat a fecretary, over whom was fuf- 
pended the only light that could en- 
able him to commit to paper what 
fhould occur during the examination. 
Vivaldi now underitood that the three 
perfons who compofed the tribunal 
were the vicar general, or grand in- 
quifitor, the advocate of the exchequer, 
who was feated between the other 
two, and who appeared more eagerly 
to engage in the duties of his cruel 
office. A portentous obfcurity en- 
veloped alike their perfons and their 
proceedings. 

*« At fome diftance from the tri- 
bunal ftood a large iron frame, which 
Vivaldi conjectured to be the rack, 
and near it another, refembling in 
fhape a coffin, but, happily, he could 
not diftinguifh throu the remote 
obfcurity any perfon, undergoing 
actual fuffering. in the vaults be- 
yond, however, the diabolical. decrees 
of the inquifitors feemed to be ful- 
filling ; for, whenever a diftant door 
g@pened for a moment, founds of 
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lamentation iffued forth, and men, 
whom he judged to be familiars, habit- 
ed like thofe who ftood befide him, 
were feen paffing to and fro within. 

“ Vivaldi almoft ‘believed himfelf 
in the infernal regions; the difmal 
afpect of this place, the horrible pre- 
paration for punifhment, and, above 
all, the difpofition and appearance of 
the perfons that were ready to infliét 
it, confirmed the refemblance. ‘That 
any human being thould willingly . 
afflict a fellow being who had 
never injured, or even offended him; 
that, unfwayed by paflion, he fhould 
deliberately become the means of 
torturing him, appeared to Vivaldi 
nearly incredible. But when he look- 
ed at the three perfons who compofed 
the tribunal, and confidered that they 
had not only voluntarily undertaken 
the cruel office they fulfilled, but had 
probably long regarded it as the fum- 
mit of their ambition, his aftonifhment 


and indignation were unbounded.” 
Vol. III. p. v4. 
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VII. The Iniquity of Banking, or 
Bank Notes proved to be a-Fraud 
upon the Public, and the real 
Caufe of the prefent exorbitant 
Price of Provifions, 8vo. 1s. fewed, 


pp 47- Fordan. 
EXTRACTS. 


$6 T° prove that bank notes are the 
caufe of the great rife in the price 

of commodities, it will be fufficient to 
fhew, that every alteration in the rela- 
tive quantities of the circulation, and 
of the commodities in a country, mutt 
neceflarily produce a fimilar alteration 
in their relative value : a propofition, 
the truth of which is fo generally ac- 
knowledged, that it might appear un- 
neceffary to attempt to prove it; but 
as it feems to have been but very little 
attendedto, andasit is of the greateft 
confequence in the prefent inquiry, I 
fhall endeavour to fet it in as clear and 
confpicuous a point of view as poflible. 
‘¢ If we fuppofe an ifland, containing 
one hundred families, where the 
quantity of money’ is’ fuch, that each 
family has one fhilling per day, it will 
be evident, that all the commodities 
brought to market any one day, mutt , 
be fold forfive pounds; and the whole 
brought to market in the courfe od 
the 


. 
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the year for eighteen. hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. If froma plenti- 
ful crop, or ap increafe of induftry, 
the quantity of productions fhould be 
increafed, the prices muft fall; for 
the quantity of money being Srapeied 
to remain unaltered, it muft be di- 
vided into fmaller parts, in order to 
correfpond with the encreafed number 
of parts in the productiqn: thus, for 
example, if the quantity of money fet 
apart for the purchafe of corn amount- 
ed to one hundred pounds, when the 
guantity of corn amounted only. to 
our hundred bufhels, the price would 
be five fhillings per bufhel ; but if the 
quantity were encreafed to five hun- 
red bufhels, the pricé would be re- 
duced to four fhillings per buthel; on 
the contrary, if the quantity: of the 
productions were to decreafe, the 
prices would be raifed. For if there 
were but three hundred buthels of 
corn, while the money of thé pur- 
chafers amounted to one hundred 
pounds, the price of a bufhel would be 
advanced from five fhillings to fix 
fhillings and eight-pence. 

“ The effects produced by a plenti- 
ful or a “thort crop on the price of 
grain, muft be well-known from con- 
ftant experience ; but, perhaps, it may 
not be generally underftood, that the 
alteration in price proceeds entirely 
from the alteration ‘in the rela- 
tive quantity of the corn, and of 
the money of the purchafers. Were 
the quantity of money that could be 
applied to the purchafe of corn, re- 
duced or increafed in an equal pro- 
portion with the quantity of thé corn, 
the price would remain unaltered ; for 
the price of commodities will always 
rife or fall in proportion to the de- 
mand, an the demand muft always 
be increafed’or diminifhed in propor- 
tion to the increafe or decreafe of the 
money of the purchafers. Hence it 
will appear, that the quantity of com- 
modities might remain unaltered, and 
yet a fimilar fluctuation take place in 
the prices! for if, on the ifland we 
have fuppofed, the quantity of the 
circulation were reduced, fo that each 
family fhould have but fixpence per 
day, inftead of a fhilling, all the com- 
modities that were fold 7 one day 
could only bring two pounds ten 
fhillings, in the place of five pounds, 
and all that was fold in the courfe of 
the year, could only produce: nine 
bundred and twelve pounds ten fhil- 
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lings, inthe place of éighteen hundred 
and twenty-five pounds; and: confe- 
quently, if. the quantity of the com- 
modities remained the fame, the price 
muft have fallen one half. 

‘¢ On the contrary, if the circula- 
tion had beén éncreafed, fo that each 
family thould have two fhillings per 
day, the prices of all commodities 
fold in one day would amount to ten 
pounds, and the whole produstions of 
the year would be fold for three 
thoufand fix hundred and fifty pounds. 
‘Therefore, if the quantity of the com- 
modities remained the fame as when 
each family had but one dhilling per 
day, the price would be doubled, 
For as the only ufe that can be made 
of money is to exchange it for com- 
modities, if the quantity of the latter 
i8 not encreaféd in the fame propor- 
tion as that of the former, either the 
prices of the commodities muft be 
raifed, or the additional quantity of 
money remain perfeétly ufelefs.” Pate. 


‘© There ig nothing on which men 
are more genetally agreed.than on 
what is, called the right of property ; 
that is to fay, the right that every 
rhan has to a thare in the productions 
of the fociety, in proportion to his 
property or the quantity of his money. 
But how can he enjoy this right, 
while a few men are fuffered to ufe 
paper in lieu of money ; While a man 
with ten thoufand pounds may make 
that fum equal to twenty or thirty 
thoufand ? 

‘¢ If the inhabitants of a country 
were divided into two equal parts, 
each having an equal property, and 
ani equal quantity of money, accord- 
ing to the right of property, the pro- 


-ductions of the fociety ought to be 


equally divided between them; if the 
one part were to double the quantity 
of its money, by ifluing bank notes, 
it would be able to obtain two-thirds 
of the preduétions, and confequently 
the other. could obtain only one-third. 
Or fuppofe all the purchaters in a fair 
or warket to have an equal quantity 
of money, each ought to have an 
equal thare of the commodities: but 
if one-half of them were bankers,’ 
and chofe to double their money by 
ifluing notes, they would be able to 
purchafe two-thirds of the eqgmmodi- 
ties; confequently, thofe who were 
not bankers would have one-third 
lefs than they would have*had if there 
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had been no bank notes, Had the 
bankers, inftead of increafing their 
money by ilfuing bank notes, encreafed 
it by ftealing one-third of the mone 
belonging to the others, the effe 
would have been exactly the fame ; 
thofe from whom it was ftolen would 
ftill have been able to purchafe one- 
third of the commodities, and they 
could have had no more if the bankers 
had doubled their money by iffuing 
bank notes. All the people of Eng- 
land are the purchafers in the market ; 
it muft be evident, therefore, that 
the bankers rob the other part of the 
fociety, as certainly (but with much 

reater eafe) by iffuing bank notes, as 
4 ttealing away a part of their money ; 
or by force and arms compelling them 
to give up a certain part of their pro- 
perty, or, which is the fame thing in 
value, a certain part of the produc- 
tions of theirlabour.”’ P.17. 

(N. B, Page 9 is, unaccountably, the 
firft page in the book: ) 
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EXTRACTS. 


THE ABUSE OF HORSES." 
“* T WILL run as quickly, and as 
briefly as poffible, through the moft 
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material of the various abufes of 
horfes in particular, which I have 
noticed. I declare it with the fincereft 
pleafure, I have not of late heard of 
that deteftable praétice, which former- 
ly difgraced the conduct of many of 
our unthinking young men, who paid 
for driving tired horfes, for the pur- 
pofe of enjoying the unnatural plea- 
fure of inflicting upon them the utmoft 
tortures of. the whip, in proportion as 
their ftrength and ability were ex~ 
haufted. When cruelty, or unnecef- 
fary feverity, is practifed in horfe- 
racing, it is ufually among ignorant 
and blackguard pretenders; the true 
a peas BBs duc mg from his know- 
edge and experience, is able to judge 
with fufficient accuracy of the extent 
of his horfe’s powers ; and to difcri- 
minate between the correction necef- 
fary to excite their exertion and boot- 
lefs cruelty. Such acharacter would 
ever rather choofe to err on the fide 
of humanity, if, in any fenfe, that 
could be called an error. Some 
jockies are in the odious habit of 
butchering and cutting-up their horfes 
unneceffarily, or merely to make an 


oftentatious difplay of their powers in 
the ufe of the whip and fpur; to fpeak 


the truth, they lie under a difagree- 
able predicament in the cafe; their 
bread being at ftake, they muft not 
incur fufpicion; but I have known 
men of that clafs, of feeling hearts as 
well as keen heads, and who poffeffed 
the jufteft ideas of compaffion. The 
following anecdote will ferve the pur- 
pofe of farther illuftration. Some 
years fince a young jockey, who was 
in no particular fervice, but rode for 
various employers, defcribed to me 
very rig #4 the painful fituation in 
which he then found himfelf: he had 
lately ridden the horfe of a certain 
man, who kept feveral in training, and 
of whom he earned a good deal of 
money ; but notwithftanding the ut- 
moft exertion of his ftrength and 
fkill, with a particular horfe, he found 
it impoffible to win. He was engaged 
to ride the fame horfe again, at a 
place where he was fure to meet the 
fame, or, in all probability, horfes of 
a yet fuperior form. He reprefented 
to his employer the impoffibility of 
winning, for although the horfe was 
both flout and honett,, his antagonifts 
went fo much too faft for him, that he 
could make no impreffion upon them, 
even by running diftreft every yay 
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of thecourfe. Such reafoning was not 
calculated to make any impreffion up- 
on the folid fconce, or marble heart of 
this Smithfield fportfman. He chided 
the lad for his too great tendernefs 
to the horfe in the laft race; and 
for the fucceeding one, his orders 
were, ** Make him win, or cut his 
bloody entrails out.—Mark—if you 
don’t give him his belly-full of whip, 
you never run again for me.—lI’ll 
find horfe, if you'll find whip and 
fpur?”? The generous little horfe ran 
three four mile heats without flinch- 
ing, or hanging for a fingle ftroke, 
with that chick of exertion, that his 
very eye-balls feemed ready to ftart 
from their fockets; but unfuccefsful- 
ly: and, with an aching heart, I faw 
him literally cut up alive, from his 
fhoulder to his flank, his fheath in 
ribbands, and his tefticles laid bare. 
To my great mortification, no one took 
it in hand to rebuke the thick-headed 
mifcreant, who was the author of this 
ufelefs piece of cruelty, except his 
jockey, who fwore he would perifh for 
want fooner than repeat fuch an act of 
blafted infamy. 


‘* Few fporting people, in or near the 


rower yore but have heard of the 


hard fate of the poor old flea-bitten 
grey gelding. Thisexcellent creature, 
though not a full-bred horfe, thrice 
ran twenty-two miles within the hour, 
over the hard road. By way of re- 
ward for fuch uncommon excellence, 
he was afterwards, when his powers 
had declined, killed in an unfuccefsful 
match, with circumftances of the 
moft horrid barbarity. I have been 
informed, he was whipped ‘to that 
excefs, that his entrails.were vifible, 
and even hung trailing on the ground ; 
I fpeak from information only, and 
heartily with the owner, if he be ftill 
alive, may have it in his power to 
contradi¢t a ftory fo much to his dif- 
credit. The ill-judged and unfkilful 
attempts of ignorant people, at match- 
Ing and racing upon the hard road 
(which they prefer) are almoft ever 
attended with difguiting circum(tances 
of cruelty. 

*¢ But the moft fruitful fource of 
mifery to horfes is, that they are 
committed (through neceffity, in a 
great meaftire, perhaps) to the abfolute 
direction, in all refpects, of their 
drivers; a majority of whom are the 
leaft enlightened, the moft hardened 
and profligate, of all the lower peo- 
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ple. Here the generality of proprie« 
tors commit a great error againft their 
own and the intereits of humanity. 
A man with a well-informed mind, 
however ignorant he may chance to 
be of horfes, or of the eftablithed 
routine of ftable difcipline, may be 
fuperior, in one refpect, to the moft 
fkilful groom or driver, I mean in 
that fcience which teaches the govern- 
ment of the temper of both man and 
horfe; and there is a perfect analogy. 
The ignorant and brutal mind is too 
ost to tyranny, and meafures of 
arbarous and favage coerciun. You'll 
fee a man of this fort, to whom the 
the management of horfes is com- 
mitted, everlaftingly intent upon glut- 
ting his vindictive difpofition, for 
every fault, real or fuppofed, which 
the poor animals may chance to com- 
mit; whereas it is a truth, grounded 
upon the experience of ages, and 
confirmed by the beft judges of the 
prea time, that the obedience of 
orfes is beft inculcated and fecured by 
mild methods, and by i Nhung, 
trifling faults; and that from fuc 
treatment, we fhall reap the greate(t 
i benefit from their labours. I 
here forefee a difficulty arifing in the 
minds of gentlemen, and owners of 
horfes, and I will do my endeavour to 
help them out of the dilemma. It 
would furely be no great trouble, nor 
productive of any inconvenience, for 
a gentleman or lady to fay to a newly- 
hired coachman, carter, or groom, 
« Take notice, beafis have both fenfe 
and feeling, and I am told by ex- 
perienced people, that horfes are beit 
governed by gentle ufage. I am de- 
termined to permit no other to mine. 
1 will have no foul blows given, nor 
fuffer my cattle to be wealed and 
marked with the whip. If any of 
them will not do without fuch ufage, 
prove it to me, and -I will change 
them, I fhall look and inquire ftri¢tly 
into your conduét, and the infant you 
difobey me in this refpect, you are no 
longer my fervant.” Chap. 3, p. 147. 
ON THE EQUESTRIAN ART. 

“© On the fubject of riding on horfe- 
back, itis rather an hazardous tafk for 
an author to fay any thing ferious, 
after the immortal Bunbury’s exqui- 
fite burlefque of Geoffry Gambado, 
which has convulfed all thofe of the 
prefent time, who have any - tolerable 
portion of the animal r//dile} in their 
compofition. One would alfo wonder 
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how there could be any unfkilful or 
barbarous horfemen among us, fince 
fuch judicious and humane rules have 
been long fince attainable, for the 
moderate fum of one fhilling, in the 
truly excellent pamphlet of my old 
acquaintance Proteffo1 Charles Hughes. 
But thus it is, neither the light but 
ta eo fhafts of ridicule, nor the 
age admonitions of us pains-taking 
authors, are able to prevail upon the 
bulk of people to become good jockies, 
Hear old Biundeville upon this affair : 
« Of which knowledge, what lack we 
«: Englith haue had, and fpeciallie 
hate at this prefent, is bell feenc 
at a mufter, when the Queene’s 
Maieftie hath need of hories and 
horfemen, where oftentimes you 
fhall fee fome that fit on tneir horfes 
like wind-fhaken reeds, handling 
their hands and legs jike weauers: 
or if the horfeman’ be good, then 
the horfe for his part fhall be fo 
broken. as when he is fpurred to go 
forward, he will go backward: and 
when his rider would haue him 
turne on, the right hand, he will 
turne cleane contrarie: and when 
he fhould ftop he will arme himfelfe, 
and run awaie, or elfe ttop fooner 
than his rider would have him, or 
<¢ ufe fuch like toies.” Hear farther 
fthe warm-headed, but well-meaning 
Michael Barret:—“ Alfo, hee muit 
rec carry his body upright, neither 
yeelding too farre backe (as if he 
were pulling at a great tree,) nor 
too forward as if he were afleep, 
for thefe two motions ferve to other 
ends (ashereager fhall' be fhowne), 
neither to fit on one fide, like acrab, 
or to hang his body ouer as if he 
were drunken, as I haue feen fome 
horfemen doe. Neither ought ‘he 
to carry his legs fo clofe to his 
horfes fides, that hee cannot give 
any motion, except he firft thrutt 
them forth. Neither ought he to 
carry his legs.(out) faring like flilts 
¢ (without jointés, as Saint George 
“ Fontes on horfebacke) before his 
«« horfe’s fore-fhoulder,” &c. I have 
been as correct ag poffible, in the 
orthography of the above quotationg, 
for the ufe of that worthy gentleman, 
who lately publifhed certain genuiue 
| Shakefperian MSS.; and dhe no 
doubt, has more in petto, for the 
further amufement of the public. ~ 
“¢ The prefent times, however ma- 
ture they ought to be in the fcience, 


Lawrence on Horfes. 


are’ far enough from deficient in carig 
catures of horfemanthip. , Obferve 
that tall thin figure riding. up Roiten- 
row, bolt upright upon ‘his horfe, as 
though he were impaled ; his ftirrup- 
leathers of an exceflive length, the 
extremity of his toe barely touching 
the ftirrups, as if afraid of it; his lil 
hands adorned with ruffles volant, an 
his head with. a three-cocked hat, as 
fharp as a north-eafter ; the head of 
his Reed decked out with extraordinary 
trappings, and the ftern fecured by a 
crupper. This is a toe-jockey, or a 
taylor on horfeback. Bur let not my 
readers mifunderftand me, _ I here 
fpeak not of actual, but of virtual 
taylors; fuch, by virtue of a figure, 
Far be it from me to fpeak with the 
leaft difrefpect of a profeflion which 
has produced fo many heroes, in the 
ninth degree fuperior to ordinary 
men. To go no farther, witnefs that 
noble Englith taylor to whofe memory 
one of the chief cities of Italy erected 
a ftatue on account of his military 
virtues—thofe gallant taylors, who in 
the war before the laft, plunged with 
their horfes into the Thames, and 
{fwimming acrofs, haftened to gather 
laurels in the bloody fields of Ger- 
mapy—and that Hercules in fields of 
more pleafant defcription, the cele- 
brated taylor of Brighton. Let it be 
remembered alfo, that every profeflion 
which conduces to public and private 
benefit, is honourable —and, more- 
over, that it woyld ill become a poor 
author to write contumelioufly of 
taylors, who are, in general, fuch 
creditable men. 

‘Some you will fee, who under she 
miftaken notion that it is the go tp 
lean forward, becaufe they have feen 
fomething like it at a race, hang quite 
over their horfes necks ; thefe equeftri- 
ans make a {mall miftake, by bending at 
the hip joint inftead of the middle of the 
fpine, which, by protruding their pofti¢ 
parts, gives them the femblance of 
being juft in the aét of offering an 
oblation to the neceffary goddefs. 
Others thruft their legs out from the 
horfes fides in defiance of all ordinary 
gateways. Behold that knowing dog 
from Rumford, or the interior of 
KiJex, with a quid in his mouth, an 
Indiaman waving from his /queexe, his 
horfe thuffling along dot and go one, 
or budging forward in that delightful 
rack between trot and gallop; the 
rider’s whole foot and part °of his 

oe eee leg, 
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leg, thruft through the ftirrup, and 
his toe projecting downwards, as if 
he meant to dig a hole in the road; 
he rows the living engine along, by 
alternately ftriking the flank and thoul- 
ders with his hee! and toe, whilft his 
arms, in unifon, beat the devil’s tat- 
too againft his own fides. 

“the modern feat on horfeback, 
and it feems to have owed its efta- 
blifhment to reafon, confirmed by ex- 
perience, is, to fit naturally and eafily 
ppg upon your faddle, as you 
would in your chair; your knees 
about as much bent and turned in- 
ward; your toes fomewhat out, and 
upward; your leg falling nearly 


ftraight, arfd your foot home in the, 


ftirrup ; your back-bone prepared to 
bend in the middle, upon occafion ; 
your elbows held clofe to your fides ; 
your hands rather above the horfe’s 
withers, or the pommel of the fad- 
dle, and your view directed between 
his ears.. This is the true turf or 
Newmarket feat, and the beft exem- 
plification of it that I am able to 
give, is the portrait of Samuel] Chif- 
ney, the jockey, upon a horfe named 
Baronet, once the property of his 


Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. 
Chap. 5, p. 246. 





IX. Au Authentic Account of the 
Shak/perian Manufcripts. By W. 
H. Ireranpo. 8vo, 1s. 6d, 
pp: 43-  Debrett. 


ME: Ireland junior, intends, “by 
this pamphlet, the exculpa- 
tion of his father from any know- 
ledge of impofture in regard to the 
MSS. fuppoied to be Shakfpere’s— 
which fora time gave rife to fo many 
difcuffions, particularly to the ela- 
borate critiques of Mr. Malone. 
“: It appears that the enthufiaftic 
_ddmiration Mr. Ireland. fenior, en- 
tertains for the- productions, and 
particularly ‘for any fcarce relics of 
our immortal bard, induced his fon 
folely, he declares, with a view to 
gratify his father, to copy a figna- 
ture of Shakfpeare’s, which imita- 
tion was fo fuccefsfully accomplifned, 
that, by gradual efforts, a feries of 
letters, law papers, poetic. frag- 
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ments, drawings, and dramatic 
MSS. were produced, and not only 
confidered genuine by Mr. Ireland 
fenior, but a formal acknowledge- 
ment of their originality was drawn 
up and attefted by the fignatures of 
fome of our principal literati — 
Thefe imitations were made with 
ink, diluted and prepared for the 
purpoie by the fervant of a book- 
binder, and the paper was, with ex- 
treme care and afliduity, collected 
at feveral places of which the young 
gentleman was at fome pains to pro- 
cure information. 

A. Mr. Talbot, of the Dublip 
theatre, was alone privy to the de- 
fign.—The account given to Mr. 
Ireland fenior, was that the MSS, 
were found among the papers of a 
gentleman who gave them to Mr. 
Ireland, in return for a deed he had 
difcovered, which while it fecured 
the proprietor a. large acceflion af 
property, was connected with cir- 
cumftances rendering a concealment 
of the party’s name abfolutely ne- 
ceffary ; and Mr. Ireland fenior, 
was alfo given to underftand, that 
his fon and Mr. Talbot had each 
taken a folemn oath never to divulge 
It, ‘ 

Thus not only the play of Varti- 
gern, but a numerous et cetera of 
other articles, fuppofed to be Shak- 
fpeare’s, are in this apology proved 


to be actually the produétions: of 


Mr. Ireland, junior, who, after de- 


firing the deception may he forgiven 


as merely the * a&t of a boy,” cone 

cludes in the following wards— 
“ Should I attempt another 
play, or any other ftage perform- 
ance, I hope the public will 4; 
afide all prejudice my condu 
may have deferved, aud grant 
me that kind indulgence which 
is the certain inmate of every 
Englifaman’s bofom.” 


EXTRACT. | . 
THE MANNER AND PROGRESS OF 
THE EORGERIES. 
«¢ AT a broker's in Butcher Row, 1 
one day faw hanging up for fale a co- 
; loured 
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Joured drawing; thinking it might 
ferve my purpole, I purchafed it and 
went to chambers, where, having 
fome water colours, I painted in the 
letters W. S. and the titles of the fe- 
veral plays; I likewife inferted in the 
corner the arms of Shakfpeare, but 
was fo unacquainted with them as to 
make the {pear run the contrary way 
to what it really fhould do; on the 
back of this drawing was the figure 
of a Dutchman; this I altered to the 
character of Shylock, by painting in 
the knife and fcales. What I conceive 
the defign originally to have repre- 
fented was the contraft of a money- 

ting old father, to a fon fquander- 
ang his property in gay apparel and 
diffipation: the drawing is certainly 
very old, but the writing, arms, 
feales, knife, &c. were all added by 
my felf. 

*¢ Many perfons having faid, that 
if the original mannfcript of one of 
his printed plays fhould be found, it 
would prove whether he wrote all the 
Fibaldry attributed to him in the firtt 
-quartos. That led me to writé over 
in the old hand the tragedy of King 
Lear, and make alterations where I 
thought the lines beneath him: one 
of thefe I fhall quote. After Lear’s 
death, the duke offers Kent his fer- 
vices, which he refufes: in all the 
ne a copies Kent repeats the fol- 

ing couplet, fo much ridiculed. 
Kent. 1 have a journey, Sir, fhortly 

to go, 


My matter calls, and I mutt, 


not fay no. 


«In lieu of which I inferted the 
following lines ; 


*¢ Thanks, Sir, but I go to that un- 

. *¢ known land, 

*¢ That chains each pilgrim faft within 
*¢ its foil, 

« By living men moft fhunned moft 
*¢ dreaded, 

- Still my 'good mafter this fame jour- 
** ney took, ; 

«¢ He calls me, I am content, and 
*¢ ftraight obey ; 

*¢ Then farewell world, the bufy feene 
*¢ is done, 

*¢ Kent lived moft true, Kent dies 
«¢ moft like a man.”’ 


*¢ By fuch alterations, the world 
fuppofed that all the ribaldry in his 
other plays was not written by him- 
felf, but foifted in by the players 
and printers; herein it cannot be faid 
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I injured the reputation of Shakfpeare, 
on the contrary, the world thought 
him a much more pure and even wri- 
ter than before. 
_ To prove the papers flill more 
genuine, I wrote the agreements be. 
tween Lowin and Condell the play- 
ers. I alfo produced the play-houfe 
receipts, and other accounts, thereby 
to prove Shakfpear correct in matters 
of the moft trivial nature. Among 
thefe were the receipts for playing be- 
fore Lord Leicefter; the fum there 
mentioned was very high for that pe- 
riod: by this I meant to fhew the ef. 
teem in which his company was held 
before all others, for 1 knew there 
were at that time feveral play-houles 
in London. The ftrings with which I 
tied the bundles were unravelled from 
a piece of old tapeftry, part of which 
I left in the hands of Mr. Wallis, 
about the fame time I entrufted him 
with the fecret. 
«¢ My ink now failed me; I applied 
a fecond time to the bookbinder’s 
man, and obtained a large vial full, 
the remains of which I havealfo given 
to Mr. Wallis: thus I tontinued ; and 
finding fo many join in my father’s 
belief, I thought with Richard . 
« The work went bravely on.”* 


«¢ At length I determined on writ- 
ing a play, and having often obferved 
a drawing of my father’s from a de- 
fign of Mortimer’s, on the fubjeét of 
Rowena prefenting wine to Vortigern, 
I thought this flory might perhaps 
ferve, and accordingly referred to 
Holinfhed’s Chronicle, which my fa- 
ther had; this I did when no one was 
prefent;: finding it applicable to my 
purpofe, I planned the ftory af the 
play, which I afterwards produced : 
it confifts of more than two thoufand 
lines. —When afked for the originals, 
I made anfwer, that my friend would 
not deliver them till 1 had tranfcribed 
the whole: thus I gained time to com- 
ae and write the play in the old 

and. Atthe time of its completion, 
I was about nineteen years of age; 
the world praifed many parts, but faid 
it was uneven, having the fame errors 
as are ufually found in many of Shak- 
{pear’s plays; it was generally thought 
fuperior to the worft of his plays, and 
much inferior to his capital one’s. I 
heard and fmiled at thefe remarks, not 
a little furprifed that I could at fe 
young.an age at all imitate him. 


sé When 
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«t When Mr. Talbot heard of the 
play in Ireland, he coolly wrote, in- 
{orming me of his furprife that I had 
not let him into this fecret; for, to 
{peak the truth, I had long neglected 
corre(ponding according to my pfo- 
mife, having to compofe and write all 
the before-mentioned things: I fent 
him word, I had attempted and wrote 
the play; after this, we correfponded 
regularly, and I always {poke freely 
on the fubject of the manulcripts 

« I wrote a few leaves of Hamlet, 
with trivial alteration, as I had done 
in Lear; 1 likewifesfinifhed other re- 
ceipts, and executed a coloured head 
of Shakfpeare on parchment, round 
which I affixed the names of feveral 
nlayers of that day: I acquired this 
peed a oh by looking inte the folio 
edition of his plays. 

«« As it was the general opinion, that 
if a defcendant of Shakf{pear’s could 
be found he might claim the papers, I 
determined on proving that a friend- 
thip had fubfifled between our bard and 
fome perfon of the name of Ireland; 
for that purpofe, I wrote the deed of 
gift, aad formed the {tory of his fav- 
ing Shakfpeare from ** drowning,” as 
I thought that the beft method of 
accounting for their great friendthip, 
and the beque(fts made to him by Shak- 
{peare. Lalfo wrote the tributary lines, 
and made the drawing of Ireland's 
houfe; and to {top all claims whatever 
te the papers, I faid, that my friend 
told me, they originally belonged to 
one of our anceftors, and that he had 
given them to me as a matter of right. 

“« My reafon for appearing fo much 
in public, was to make the world think 
mea giddy thoughtlefs young man, in- 
capable of producing the papers. 

“ Mr. Talbot came to England, and 
was much aftonifhed at the variety of 
things I had wrote; we deftroyed mu- 
tually all our letters on the fubject, 
and agreed, for the future, never to 
{peak openly on the bufinefs. 

** As the world began to doubt, I 
begzed him to become a party in the 
ftory; he with much hefitation con- 
fented. I then informed my father, 
that -Mr. Talbot was alfo concerned; 
upon which he defired his account of 
the manufcripts; but Mr. T. not 
Knowing tlie ftory he fhould tell, and 
fearing to contradict what I might 
have faid before, informed my father 
that he would, in a few days, fend a 
written account of the whole bufinefs. 
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‘Ireland junior, 
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To this my father very reluQantly 
agreed; and previous to Mr. T. leav- 
ing town, we planned the tory which 
he afterwards tent.” 





X. Mr. [revann’s Viadication of 
bis Condud, refpecting the Publi- 
cation of the fuppofed Shakfpe- 
rian MSS. Being a Preface or 
Introduction to a Reply to the cri- 
tical Labours of Mr. Malone, in 
his “Inquiry into the Authenti- 
“ city of certain Papers,” &c. 
&c. S8vo. 1s. 6d. pp. 48.— 
Faulder, White, Se. 


THs publication feems to be Tit- 
tle more than a kind of corro- 
borative comment on that of Mr. 
interfperfed with 
fome fpirited allufions to the work 
of Mr. Malone’s, mentioned in the 
title-page—and copies of feveral pa~ 
pers written by young Mr. Ireland 
and Mr. Talbot, in order to prove 
Mr. Ireland fenior’s innocence of 
the impofition practifed by his fon. 
The drift and extent of the prefent 
Vindication is thus explained by the 
author. 


oe 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

*¢ THE following theets originally 
formed a part of a work now in con- 
fiderable torwardnefs, as a reply to 
Mr. Malone’s critical labours on the 
fubject of the Shakfpeare MSS. The 
body of this work required confider- 
able refearch, and fo large a portion 
of time for its completion, as to ren- 
der fome further delay unavoidable 
in the publication of the whole: but 
this part of the work having beer 
completed and ready. for the public 
eye, I have yielded to the importuai- 
ties of my friends, who have fuggelted 
to me the neceflity at this moment of 
laying before the public fuch further 
particulars as relate to my conduct 
therein. It will be obferved that 1 
have adverted, in the courfe of the 
following pages, to Mr. Malone; and 
if the animadverfions fhould be deemed 
irrelevant, I truft that no other apo- 
logy is neceffary than the intimation 
already given, of my having intended 
this Vindication as an introduction to 

the 
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the work alluded to; and, therefore, 
that it was a more eligible plan, not 
to make any deviation from the me- 
thod I at firtt determined upon purfus 
ing. 

*¢ A recent circumftance, with which 
the public is well acquainted, feems to 
call for this Vindication, and even 
(painful as it is) toimpofe the meafure 
upon me as a folemn duty, and obli- 
gation. I allude to the public ftate- 
ment made by my fon, The world 
to which he has appealed, will judge 
and pronounce upon the truth of the 
allegations, and the weight of the 
tefimonies which he has laid before 
thes. I beg toaffure the public, that 
the refutation of Mr. Malone’s book 
fhall be brought forward with all pof- 
fible fpeed; in which, whether the 
papers imputed to Shakfpear are ge- 
nuine or not, it will be clearly fhewn 
that he embarked in this inquiry as 
utterly deftitute of the information of 
a philologift and the acumen of a 
critic, as it will by his grofs and re- 
peated perfonalities be. mianife(ted, 
that his feifith and interefted views 
have made him throughout lofe fight 
ef the manners of a gentleman.” 





XI. Ax Apology for the Believers in the 
Shak/peare Papers which were ex- 


hibited im Norfolk Street. By 
Georce CHALMERS, Esq. 8vo. 
6s. boards. pp. 628. Eyerton. 


Qu alterum incufat probri eum ipfum 

€ intueri oportet. Plaut. 

And in the reproof of this (Inquiry) lies 
the jeit. Poins. 


ANALYTICAL OUTLINE. 
THE apologift places himielf at 
the bar of a court of criticifm, 
in order * to fhew caufe why an iv- 
* formation fhall not be filed by the 
* public accufer (Malone) againft 
* the believers of the papers which 
* have been attributed to Shak{pear, 
* for having committed the aggra- 
vated crimes of being the eredu- 
lous partizans of folly and impof- 
ture; of thinking tor themfelves, 
and judging from evidence ;’ and 
to claim for thofe believers the cre- 
dit of appearing before their judges 
without being deeined ome untutor’d 
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youths, unfkilful in the world’s falfe 
‘forgeries.—The fubjeé. of the Apo- 
logy is divided into twelve heads, 
thus arranged.— : 

1. The general Argument,—in which 
the apologift defends the progrefs of 
belief by inferences drawn from the 
Shakfperiana of the public accufer, 
antecedent to the difcoveries of Nor- 
folk Street, and after remarking on 
calculations of probability as prefer- 
able to thofe of poffdility, in all mat- 
ters of evidence, notices the con- 
duct of the believers and the unbe- 
lievers during the three periods of 
the Shakfperian ftory, viz. from 
the difcovery in February 1795 to 
the publication of the papers in De. 
cember following : — from that 
epoch to the production of Mr. Ma- 
lone’s Zuguiry, two days before the 
condemnation of Vortigern,—and 
from that period to the prefent. ~ 

2. Queen Elizabeth and her Let- 
ter.—Here, the apologift, quoting 
not a few inftances of * the’ fami- 
liar,” in Queen Elizabeth’s perfo- 
nal habits, infers the probability of 
her correfpondence with Shak{fpeafe, 
whole prettye verfes to his royal mil- 
trefs are afcertained to Mr. Maléne, 
and their exiftence proved by 4 furs 
vey of the queen’s character, and 
of the poet’s then fituation.—He 
next combats the objeétions made 
to the orthography of Norfolk Street, 
on comparing it with letters of Eli- 
zabeth in the Mufeum, by addus 
cing proofs of the queen’s inconfift- 
ency in that point trom various au- 
thorities, including many of Mr, 
Malone’s :—in like manner, he op- 
pofes the inadmiffibility urged a- 
gainft certain words in the letter, 
and thence proceeding to the fuper- 
{cription, fhews that the pubiic ac- 
cufer and his own proofs there con- 
tradict each other, touching the fitu- 
ation of the Globe theatre.—Other 
grounds of objection, as to dates 
and events, are -lfo difputed, and 
the diffimilarities in the hand-writ- 
ing compared with thofe of various 
fac fimiles admitted to be genuine. 


3. Lord 
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3. Lord Southampton and bis Cor- 
re/pondence.—Under this head is con- 
troverted and difproved the unifor- 
mity of prefixing baptifmal names 
to the fignatures of the 16th cen- 
tury.—An authentic fketch of the 
biography of Lord Southampton 
iluftrates his literary connexion 
with Shakfpeare, and a number of 
collateral evidences refute the mul- 


' tiplied charge of abfurdity on the 


correfpondence in queflion, by afs 


. certaining, in particular, the du- 


plication of confonants, the ufage 
of the epithet grace as applied to 
peers, and the frequent familiarities 
of epiftolary writing about the time 
Shak{peare wrote;—admitting, how- 
ever, the controverted letters to be 
{purious. 

4. Shak/peare’s Letter and Verfes to 
Anne Hatherrewaye.—The counfel 
for the believers here contends in 
oppofition to the public accufer, that 
it is very probable a youth of eigh- 
teen who was born a poet fhould 
write love verfes, and mif-fpell the 
name of his miftrefs ; —that the word 
bawble was in ufe long before Shak- 


‘tpeare ufed it ;—that the cedar fre- 


quently furnifhed imagery to the 
early poets ;—and that. the criticifm 
of Mr. M. is “as falfe by seaven, 
** as heaven itfelf is true.” 

5+ Shak/peare’s Profcffion of Faith 
ferves to draw forth fome obferva- 
tions on the religious perfuafion of 
the poet, and on religious fafhions 
during the reign of James I. be- 
fides giving the apologift an oppor- 
tunity of incontetftibly proving, by a 
copious lift, that words may exift in 


our language although they do not. 


appear in our diétionaries. 

6. The Mifcellanies.—By an exa- 
mination of the refeipts, it is afcer- 
tained in evidence, that the Arabic 
numerals- were made ufe of in the 
time of Shakfpeare, and that unifor- 
mity in the fpelling of a name is not 
neceflary to fix its authenticity.— 
The letter to Cowley produces fome 
information favourable to the cha- 
racter of that comedian ;~—and on the 
fubject. of the deeds a variety of in- 
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veftigation is brought forward and 
branched into at leaft so points of 
controverfy difcovered in the unfor- 
tunate manufcripts by the public 
acculer. 

7. The Leare and Hamblette.— 
The apologift here runs over the 
feveral objections taken by the pub- 
lic accufer, and offers his oppofing 
remarks on the nonfenfe, corrup- 
tions, and interpolations to be met 
with in moft of Shakfpeare’s dramas, 
and on the mode of writing, and 
the condition of the paper, obferv- 
able in thefe manuicripts. 

8. Shakjpeare’s Note of Hand.—~ 
Under this head the apologift proves 
that un/fealed bills of debt, or notes 
of hand, were in the prattice of 
England antecedent to Shakfpeare’s 
time, and that the affignment of 
debts was alfo common long before 
the general introduction: of paper 
credit, by the formation of the Bank 
of England in 1694.—After thus 
following Mr. Malone over the 
whole field of difputation, as far as 
the Shak{pearian manufcripts are 
concerned,—the apologift proceeds 
to demonftrate that the believers, as 
antiquaries, fcholars, and heralds, 
are not quite fo ignorant of the hif- 
tory of the ftage, of the ftudies of 
Shakfpeare, or of the fucceflive ftate 
of the Englif language, as. the 
public accufer conceits.—He, there- 
fore, by way of additional apology, 
adds the following heads. 

g. Of the Hiftory of the Stage, 
including biographical notices of 
thofe players who were diftinguifhed 
as the original actors of Shakipeare’s 
charaéters, and many curious do- 
cuments illuftrating the modes, 
ufages, and expence of the early 
theatrical companies, and the im- 
munities or reftri€tions by which 
they were affected. 

10. Of the Mafter of the Revels. 
—Giving an account of that of- 
fice, and of thofe who fucceffively 
held it :rom the time of Henry the 
Eighth to the prefent period, with 


‘copies of feveral valuable papers 


connected with the fubjeét. 
F t1. Of 
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11. Of the Studies of Shak/peare, 
in which are pointed out the proba- 
ble fouwces whence he derived his 
Iearning and information, and vari- 
ous paflages in his works traced to 
their correfponding points in his 
reading. 

12. The general Conclufion.—Here 
the believers, again urging the plea 
of froag probability for their belief, 
as produced by their Shakfpearian 
refearches, indulge a_prefumption 
that thofe refearches have brought 
authentic documents before the pub- 
lic, which might otherwife have ef- 
caped critical inquiry, and which 
muft exculpate them from the 
charge of credulous ignorance. The 
apologift, therefore, concludes by ac- 
commodating Othello’s well-known 
fpeech to the public accufer— 


“ Let him do his fpite: 

* Our fervices which we have here- 
* by done to Shak/peare 

“ Shall out-tongue his complaints. 
* *Tis yet toknow, 

s¢ Which, when we know that boaft- 
‘¢ ing is an honour, 

** We thall promulgate.” 


EXTRACTS. 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE STAGE 
IN SCOTLAND. 

SUCH are the various 
views which thefe new notices give of 
the ftlage in England, at every ftep of 
its progrefs. As Scotland was inha- 
bited, during every period, by peo- 
ple of the fame lineage, its laws, its 
cuftoms, and its amufements, were, 
in every age, nearly alike. When 
the warlike fports of,the field were fa- 
fhienable among the valourous peo- 
ple of England, tournamerits, and 
other martial paftimes, were the de- 
light ef the hardy. inhabitants of 
Scotland. When London had its a. 
bot of mif-rule, Edinburgh had its aé- 


« 


bot of unreafon; when the citizéns of 
London amufed themfelves with the 
feftive feats of Robin Hood, the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh diverted. them- 
felves with the manly exercifes of 
Robert Hude; and while the youth of 
London rofe in tumult, when their 
fports were reftrained, the dairns of 
Kdinburgh ran into infurrection, when 
an attempt was made, at the era of 
the reformation, to fupprefs the game 
of Robin Hood. In Scotland, the 
drama held the fame courfe asin Eng- 
land, from rudenefs to refinement; 
beginning with /criptural MYSTERIES, 
improving with MORALITIES, and 
finifbing off with monarchicke TRAGE- 
DIES.) 

“¢ It was not at Edinburgh alone 
that the Abbot of Wareafon practifed his 
ruftick revelry, At Aberdeen a city, 
noted in every age for hilarity, they 
had, in very early times, an abbot of 
Bonng- Acorde, who gratified the citi- 
zens with a play; a {criptural play, or 
myftery. About a century alter the 
acting of the myflery of the Hali- 
blude on the Wyndmyll hill, at Aber- 
deen, Sir David Lyndfay exhibited 
his moralities upon the Cattle hill, near 
Cowpar-in-Fife. The farcafm of the 
fatirift was chiefly levelled at the 
prelats, the monks, and the nuns, who 
were exhibited as extremely worth- 
Jefs: but what muft have been the 
coarfenefs of the barons, the dames, 
and the monarch, who could hear fuch 
ribaldry withcut indignation, and fee 
fuch obfcenenefs without a blufh! § 

‘© A reformation was, however, at 
hand, which is faid to have been 
brought forward full as much by the 
moralities of Lindfay as by she fermons 
of Knox. The church of Scotland 
as it adopted its fundamental princi- 
ples frem the religious practices of 
Geneva, at the fame time aflumed its 
enmity to dramatic exhibitions. Itis, 
neverthelefs, certain, that a company 
of players performed at Perth, in 
June 1589. In obedience, indeed, to 
the act of the affembly, which had 
been made in 1575,* they applied to 

the 


* « By the General Affembly, begun and i , 
ti of Mahe seen é y, begun and halden at, Edinburgh the 7th day 


*« It is thoucht meit and concludit yat na clerk playes, comedies, or trage- 


** dies, be maid of ye cannonicall Seri 
** nor wark day in time coming. 7 


iptures alsweil new as auld on Sabboth da 
e contravenars hereof (if they be minif~ 


“ ters) to be fecludit tra yr funétion andif they be utheris to be punithit be ye 


“ difcie 
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the confiftory of the church fora li- 
cence; fhewing a copy of their play: 
and they were accordingly permitted 
to act the play, on condition, how- 
ever, * that no fwearing, banning, 
‘ nor any fcurrility, fhall be fpoken, 
* which would be a fcandal to religion 
© and an evil example to others.’ Thus 
it appears that the church of Scotland 
adopted analogous meafures to the ju- 
dicious regulations of the wife minif- 
ters of England at the fame epoch; 
by allowing the we, but preventing 
the ox of dramatic éxhibitions. AS 
a fcholar and a poet, King James ad- 
mired the drama. And /ome Englifh 
comedians coming to Edinburgh, in 
1599, he gave them a licence to act, 
though he thereby offended the ec- 
Clefiaftics, who wanted not fuch pro- 
vocation to difturb his government.* 
Yet plays and players may be con- 
fidered as fighile/s fubfances in’ Scot- 
land, during that age. Nor has di- 
ligence been able to fhow in the Scot- 
tifh literature any thing like a come- 
die, hiftorie, or tragedie, from the 
revival of learning to the acceflion of 
King James. The furrilities of Lind- 
fay can no more be confidered as le- 
gitimate dramas, than the f{curril jefts 
of Skelton, ‘a fharp fatirift, indeed,’ 
fays Puttenham, ¢ but with more rail- 
* ing and fcoffery than become a poet 
* Jaureat.’? Pbilotus, which, when ori- 
ginally printed in 1603, was entitled, 
** Ane verie excellent and dele¢tabill 
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“€ Treatife,” was called a comedie, when 
republithed in 1612. The marriage of 
Philotus, as we fee it, in this rhapfo- 
dical colloquy, can fearce be called 
‘wedding mannerly modefi: nor ought 
we to be furprifed, that the church of 
Scotland preferred a fad funeral feaft 
to the coarfe and immodeit dialogues 
which were prefented on the play 
field to an unenlightened people.— 
But Lord Stirling was now weaving 
warp, and weaving woof, the wind- 
ing-fbeet of obfcene plays: and the 
nonarchicke tragedies, which muft be 
allowed to have fentiments that fpar- 
kle—though no words that burn, were 
entitled to the honour of James’s ac- 
ceptance, and to the higher honour of 
Shak{peare’s adoption. 

Of the Hiflory of the Stage, p. 413. 


OF THE MASTER OF THE REVELS. 

“ It was in the capricious reign of 
Henry the Vilith, ce in 1543, had 
prohibited by att of parliament reli- 
gious paltimes, that a cyon ¢leped the 
mafter of the revels, was. firft grafted 
into the ancient ftock. When we look 
into .the houfehold eftablifhments of 
prior reigns, we fee nothing of fuch 
an officer. In 1490 there was, in- 
deed, an abbot of mif-rule, who was 
faid to have well performed his of- 
fice; but he feems to have been merely 
a predeceffor of the Lord of paflimes, 
of fubfequent times; a perfonage who 
was only appointed for the occalion at 


*¢ difcipline of ye kirk; and ordains an article to be given in to fic as fitts upon 
“« ye policie yat for uther playes comedies tragedies and utheris profaine playes 
‘¢ as are not maid upon authentick pairtes of ye Scriptures, may be confiderit 
‘* before they be exponit publiclie and yat they be not played upon ye Sabboth 
‘¢ dayes. [From the MS. ‘Buik of the Univerfal Kirk of Scotland quhairin 
“« ye heides and conclufiones devyfit by the minifters and commiflioners of the 
“ particular kirks thairof are {pecially expreffit and containit. } ; 
* Archbithop Spottifwood gives the following account of that tranfaction :— 
Ia the end of the year [1599] happened fome new Jars betwixt the king and 
the minifters of Edinburgh; becaufe of a company of Englifh comedians, 
whom the king had licenfed to play within the burgh, ‘The minifiers be- 
ing offended with the liberty given them, did exclaim in their fermons 
againtt ftage-players, theirunrulinefs and immodeft behaviour; and in their 
felfions made an act, probibiting people to refort unto their plays, under pain of 
the church cenfures. The king, taking this to be a*difcharge of his livenfe, 
called the feilions before the council, and ordained them to annul their act, 
and not to reftrain the people from going to thefe comedies : which they 
promifed, and accordingly performed; whereof publication was made the 
day after, and all that pleafed permitted to repair unto the famey to the 
great offence of the minitters.” [Hiftory of the church of Scotland, p.457- 
In this account, there feem to be implied two points; that King James di 
not fend for the Englifh comedians; and that there was not any company of 
Scottith comedians in Scotland during his reign. 
F 2 great 
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great feftivals, to incite mirth by the 
effulions of his wit, and to reftrain re- 
velry by the exercife of his pru- 
dence* In the eftablifhment which 
Henry the VIII made of his houfhold, 
in the 17th of his reign, [1525] and 
which he afterwards augmented, we 
fee not a trace of the mafler of the re- 
vels. It wasin the year 1546, while 
William Poulet, Lord St. John, of 
Bafing, was lord chamberlain, that 
the office of mafler of the revels was 
created. The crigin of the word is 
as uncertain as the nature of the thing 
has hitherto been ob{cure. ‘ Revels,’ 
fays Miufheu, ‘ feemeth to be from 
“the French reveiller, excitari, to 
¢ awaken, or to be raifed from fleep; 
* and fignifieth, with us, fports of 
« dauncing, mafking, comedies, tra- 
* gedies, and fuch like, ufed in the 
« king’s houfe, the houfes of [the 
* inns of} court, or of other great 
* perfonages.” Skinner follows the 
derivation of Minfheu; but Lye de- 
rives the word revel from the Dutch 
raveelen, to rove about, which is 
much countenanced, fays Johnfon, by 
the old phrafe ravel-rout, or tumul- 
tuous feftivity. The thing, and the 
eword, were both perfeétly known to 
Shakfpeare :— 


Sir Andrew fays— 

« I delight in mafesand revels, fomee 

¢ times altogether.’ 

Sir Toby afks— : 

‘ Art thou good at thefe kickfaws, 

« knight?’ : 
It was in 1546 that Sir Thomas 
Cawerden, who appears in the houfe- 
hold eftablifhments of 1525, asa gen- 
tleman of the privy chamber, was 
appointed to the office of mafler of the 
revels; ‘ officiv magifiri jocorum, re- 
velorum, et mafcorum,’ vulgarly called, 
fays the patent, revels and mafks.— 
Henry the Eighth might have now 
faid— 
s Go, Cawerden; 
« Stir up the Londinian youth to mer- 
€riments; + 

¢ Awake the pert and nimble fpirit of 
¢ mirth; 

« Turn melancholy forth to funerals: 

‘ That pale companion is not for our 
¢ pomp.” 

“¢ At that epoch our paftimes were 
rather joyous, than delicate: our, 
dramas were yet unformed; and our 
actors were but children. Henry the 
Eighth, who thus eftablifhed a parti- 
cular officer, as ¢ his ufual manager of 
mirth,* had the fame eftablifhment as 
his father had of players, and tmufi- 

cians, 





* There is acurious paffage in Stow’s London, [Strype’s edit. 1754, Vol. I. 
Pp: 304] which gives a particular account of the lord of mif-rule :— 
“« Firft—-In the feaft of Chriftmas there was, in the king’s houfe, wherefo- 


« 


s* ever he was lodged, a lord of mif-rule, or mafler of merry difports; and the 
like had ye in the heufe of every nobleman of honour, or good worfhip, 


were he fpiritual or temporal. Among the which, the mayor of London 
and either of the fheriffs, had their feveral lords ‘of mif-rule, ever contend- 
ing without quarrel, or offence, who fhould make the rareft paftimes to de- 
light the beholders. Thefe lords beginning their rule at Alholland Eve, 
continued the fame till the morrow after the feaft of the Purification, com- 
monly called Candlemas day; in‘all hich fpace there were fine and fubtle 
difguifings, mafks, and muinmeries, with playing at cards for counters, nails 
and points, more for paftimes than gain.” : : 
t+ The following eftablifhment, ‘from a document in the Paper-ofice, will 
enable us to form a judgment of the relative importance of each of the feveral 


officers :— 
‘The matter of the revels —_ 
The yeoman of the revels 
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Eight players of interludes, at 32. 6s. 8d. each per annum 


Three fingers, at 61. 135. 4d. each 


‘Two fingers, at gl. 2s. 6d. each 


Two harpers, one at — 


The other at — 


A bag piper —_—- 
‘Two flute players, one at 
The other at —~ 


181. 5s, 


wee 2ol. 


me 30, 
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A ferjeant trumpeter, and 15 other trumpeters, 24/, 65, 8d. 


each —_——- 
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cians, who contributed according to 
their feveral faculties to exhilirate his 
court— 
« By pomp, and feaft, and revelry, 
s With mafk, and antick pageantry.’ 

+ 4726 





XI. Memoirs of the illufirious Houfe 
of Medici, from Giovanni, the 
Founder of their Greatnefs, who 
died in the Year 1428, to the 
Death of Giovanni Gafton, the 
laft Grand Duke of Tufcany, in 
1737. 
euiclogen Tables. By Mark 
Nosze, F.A.S. of L. & E. Rec- 
TOR OF BARMING, IN KENT, 
AND DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN TO 
THE Ear OF LEICESTER. 8vo. 
7s. boards. pp. 456. Cadell and 


Davies. 


HEADS OF THE CONTENTS. 
A PRELIMINARY chapter, de- 

fcribing the ftate of Italy, prior 
to the hiftory of the family of Medici. 
—Origin of the Houfe of Medici, 


with a view of Florence and its con- 
ftitution, prior to the time of Gio- 
vanni.—The life of Giovanni de 
Medici, whofe fingular prudence 
laid the foundation for the future 
grandeur of his family. — The 
life of Cofmo, the father of his 
country; —Of Pietro the unpopular ; 
—Of Lorenzo the magnificent ;— 
Pietro the unfortunate, who was 
drowned in the Lira,—Pope Leo X, 
—Pope Clement VII,—Aleffandro, 
Duke of Florence,—Cofmo I, Grand 
Duke of Tufcany,—Francefco Maria, 
—Ferdinando J,—Cofmo I],—Fer- 
dinando II,—Cofmo LII,—and Gio- 
vanni Gatton, Grand Duke of Tuf- 
cany. ' 
*.* Six Genealogical Tables of 
the Medici are given in the courfe 
of the work, 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATION OF 
THE AUTHOR. 

“* AS there is no hiftory of the 

‘* Medici in our language, it is pre- 

“ fumed thefe fheets may not be 


Iiluftrated with feveral © 
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‘* unacceptable ; perhaps too, they 
may be of fome ufe to the Britith 
traveller in his vifit to Tufcany, 
efpecially as fuch occurrences are 
interwoven, as have arifen be- 
tween that ftate and thefe nations. 
The Medici were unequalled as 
patrons of learning and the arts, 
and no family produced fo-many 
diftinguifhed “perfonages, which 
renders their hiftory peculiarly in- 
terefting; and the unparalleled 
revolutions that attended them, 
make it as extraordinary as bril- 
liant. It is, however, much to 
be regretted that nature is often 
fhocked by the enormity of their 
crimes, Their principal aétions 
are here felected, yet not omitting 
fuch of the lefs important ones 
as lead to illuttrate their charac- 
ters.” 


EXTRACTS. 


COSMO, THE FATHER OF HIS COUN- 
TRY. 

‘¢ ——-The fame ferenity that had 
accompanied him through life, did aot 
forfake him, and he enjoyed his 
cheartul pleafantry to the lait. His 
wife afked him a little before he exe 
pired, why he kept his eyes clofed; 
he anfwered, ** To accuftom them 
to it.” P. 76- 


CONSPIRACY OF POPE SIXTUS IV. 

«© The affaflination of the illuftrious 
youths (Lorenzo and Julian) was fixed 
or Sunday, April 26, 1478; the place, 
the cathedral of Florence, and at the 
moment the Hoft was to be elevated ; 
and their murder was to be the fignal 
for feizing and expelling from the walls 
of the city all their relations ana friends. 
What a tranfaction this for one who 
prefiumed to ftyle himfelf the Vicar of 
Chrift, the common Father of Chriften- 
dom, to patronize! 

«©The fatal day arrived, and 
Lorenzo was already in the church, 
but Julian remained at hme, ow- 
ing to a flight indifpofition. ©The 
confpirators, determined not to lofe 
one of their victims, went to invite, to 
entreat him to go. They embraced, 
and led him by a tender violence to 
the cathedral. The fignal was given 
by the elevation of the confecrated 
wafer, and whilft the people fell apes 

their 
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‘ 
their knees to adore, the affaffins rofe, 
and, as was concerted, two of them, 
Francifco Pazzi and Barnardo Ban- 
dini, fell upon Julian: the latter di- 
rected his poignard fo truly, that it 
entered into the bofom of the unof- 
fending youth, and he fell, mortally 
roundel ox his feet. 

4¢ In a moment, as muft be fup- 
pofed, all was confufion. Lorenzo, 
alarmed, put himfelf in a pofture of 
defence, when, in an inftant, Antonio 
of Volterra, and Stephaso, a prieft, 
the dependant of the archbifhop, who 
upon Giovanni Battifti’s declining the 
infamous tafk, undertook his deftruc- 
tion, rufhed upon him as their deftin- 
ed prey. The conteft continued fome 
time ; Lorenzo had received feveral 
dangerous wounds, and feemed to 
contend for his life in vain, but a 
fervant whom he had lately relieved 
from prifon, infpired by gratitude, 
heroically threw himfelf between his 
beloved lord and his affaflins, receiving 
in his body thofe weapons that were 
aimed at the breaft of Lorenzo. This 
fidelity faved him, for, by one vigor 
ous effort, he broke from Antonio 
and Stephano, and with a few friends 

ined a tribune, which they fecured 

y clofing the elegant door, formed of 
wrought copper, the gift of his grand- 
father. 

« The rage of the people to fee 
one of their favourites expiring, and 
the other covered with blood, was 
inexpreffible. The Cardinal, Riario, 
found it difficult to fave his life at’that 
altar which he had ftained by fo horrid 
a deed, and to which he then fled for 
protection. 

*« Whilft this infamous fcene was 
acting in the cathedral, others of the 
con{pirators were attempting to feize 
the Palazzo, but with no better fuc- 
cefs. The Archbifhop Salviatti, who 
had undertaken to head them, gave 
the magi(trates fulpicion, by thofe 
violent emotions which agitated his 
whole frame. The nine fenators who 
compofed the magiftracy, including the 
Gontalonier, who had been appointed 
by, and were, in other words, the 
privy council of the Medici, immedi- 
ately attacked thofe who intended to 
have furprifed them, and Salviatti and 
his followers had no fooner gained the 
fecond floor, than 'they found them- 
felves prifoners, 

** Jacobo Pazzi foon appeared in 
the fireet, proclaiming with exulta- 





tion the murder of Julian, and invit. 
ing the Florentines to free themfelyes 
from the Medicean flavery ; but per. 
ceiving that he was not joined by the 
people, the magiftrates’ fent off an 
hundred horfe to the refcue of 
Lorenzo. This was the more to be 
commended, becaufe they continued 
to be affaulied by the confpirators, 
who finding their fituation defperate, 
forced themfelves to the ground floor, 
determining if poffible to force the 
Palazzo. The magiftrates, with their 
attendants, acted with fuch refolution 
and valour, that as often as they 
pe an entrance they drove them 
ack, killing fome of the affailants 
upon the fpot; others they threw out 
of the windows upon the pavement; 
and to ftrike an awe into thofe that 
were without, they had the boldnefs 
and virtue to hang the archbifhop 
from one of the windows, dreifed as 
he was in his pontifical robes, with 
Poggio, another of the chief con- 
{pirators. Florence refounded in every 
vi with the exclamation of—Mediei |! 
edici! down with their enemies! 

“* Lorenzo was liberated from that 
part of the cathedral to which he had 
fled, and conveyed home in triumph, 
where his wounds were attended to, 
and where he found himfelf furround- 
ed by his moft valuable friends, to 
whom he was endeared by the fhock- 
ing occurrences of the day. His parti- 
zans, however, did not {pend their 
time only in lamentations for the death 
of one of the brothers, and exultations 
for the prefervation of the other. 
They united in purfuing ‘the confpi- 
rators, fparing none that fell into their 
hands. Jacobo Pazziwas taken flying 
with his forces into Romania, and 
immediately hung: an officer of the 
Pope’s, who. commanded a_ brigade 
under Count Hieronimo, had alone 
the favour of decapitation. 

* Bandino fled privately to Pifa, 
thence to Naples, and laftly to Con- 
ftantinople; but Bajazet, the Grand 
Sultan, to oblige Lorenzo, feized and 
fent him back, and he was hung out 
of the fame window from which the 
archbifhop had fuffered.”” P, 102 





POPE LEO X. 

‘« In this fituation was the Houfe of 
Medici, when Leo, its head, was fud- 
denly called away by excefs of joys 
for whilft he fat at fupper, news was 
brought him that the French were 

beaten 





aten 
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beaten Out of Italy; he cried out, 
« God has been fo merciful to me, 
«+ as to let me fee three things, which 
«« { defired from the, bottom of . my 
heart:—to return with honour into 
Florence, whence I was banifhed 
with fhame ; to have merit fufficient 
to advance me to the papacy; and 
«to fee the Freach beagen out of 
‘* Italy.” In pronouncing of which 
laft words, he fell dead,. with the 
glafs he held in his hand.” P. 164. 


CosMoO I. 


« The Grand Duke fought re- 
laxation from butinefs in the company 
of ladies; Eleanora Albicia was his 
declared miftrefs ; yet neither this fair 
one, nor his fecond wife, whom he 
chofe only on account of her perfonal 
attractions, could prevent his carrying 
his amours to a more criminal length 
than his predeceffor Alefandro-ever 
could. The oné defiled the beds of 
his fubjeéts, and violated the cloifter. 
Cofmo * * * * * * *, Perhaps this 
would have been for ever unknown, 
had not Vafari, who was repofing 
upon the feattolding of the great 


hall, the cieling of which he was: 


painting, been a witnefs of what fhocks 
nature to relate, and fhames even 
imagination. Judge the artift's dan- 
ger, when the Grand Duke, finding 
the fcaffolding ftir, ran up to him with 
a poignard in his hand; he, however, 
elcaped the threatened danger, by 
pretending fleep; a prudence {carcely 
to be equalled.” P. 254. 


FRANCESCO-MARIA. 


“In the government of his do- 
minions, like his father, he was fevere 
but juft. He hada fingular method of 
intimidating the- magiftrates, and pre- 
venting either their doing any thing 
againft his authority, or giving im- 
peepes judgments. ‘This was the way 

e took: he perforated the fix tor- 
quex in the Medicean arms, which 
were put up very high in the Palace 
Pitti, and wherethe magiftrates fat in 
their judjeial capacity ; all that was faid 
was diltin¢tly heard ina gallery that was 
on the other fide. Here he often took 
his poft, and, much to his honour, if 
he detected them in any partiality, the 
caufe was re-examined by himfelf, the 
decree reverfed, and judge nee 

. 268. 


GIOVANNI GASTON. 

Tt is impoflible to give much 
of the perfonal hiftor of a prince, 
who, from mere indolence and floth, 
was never dreffed for the laft thirteen 

ars of his life, and who never left 

is bed for the lafteight. His appear. 
ance. was fingularly whimfical: he 
received thofe whom he fuffered to 
approach him, in his fhirt without 
ruffles, acravat of confiderable length 
mace of muflin, none of the fineft, and 
a night-cap; all of which were bes 
fmeared with fnuff. 

*¢ Towards the latter part of his 
life, this filthy habit fo far grew upon 
him, that the late Earl of Sandwich, 
the fingularly great patron of the au- 
thor of thefe theets, and whofe. lof 
he muft ever deplore, acquainted the 
writer, that to ftifle the difagreeable 
fmells of his bed, the room was 
covered entirely, when his lordthip 
was introduced to his royal highnefs, 
with new-gathered rofes. © 

** His levee was at noon, when thofe 
who had bufinefs with him were fum- 
moned to his bed-chamber. He con- 
ftantly dined at five o’clock in the 
evening, and {upped at two in the 
morning. He always eat alone, and 
generally in bed, The hiftory of one 
day is the hiftory of a year. His 
chief favourite was Joannimo, with 
whom he ufually talked for two or 
three hours at meal-time, as alfo with 
fome of his attendants called Rufpanti, 
from the circumftance of their being 
paid in rufpes. 

«¢ Thefe were a body of young men 
of between two or three hundred, 
chofen out of all nations, who were 
not confined to any particular drefs, 
but were always very finely perfumed 
and powdered. Molt of thefe were 
Germans; they received from two to 
five rufpes a week, and were regular- 
ly paid by Joannimo every Wednef- 
day and Saturday. The annual ex- 
pence of them was fuppofed to 
amount to feven thoufand crowns, 
Their only employ was to attend at 
dinner and fupper, and at thofe times, 
fcandal fays, that by the admiflion of 
young women, fcenes were attéd too 
indecent to be named, fuch as were 
only fit for the Cyprian rites, and 
meant to recal thofe pleafures- which 
age had difqualified him from enjoy- 
ing.” P. 442+ 
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40 The Difiilleries confidered. 


XIII. The Diftilleries confidered, in 
their Conneétion with the Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Revenue 
of Britain. Alfo, in their Effeéts 
upon the Health, Tranquillity, 
and Morals of the People. 8vo. 
1s. pp. 88.. Mundell and Son, 
Edinburgh ; Murray and Highley, 
London. 


WN oppofition to a propofed plan of 
abolifhing the dittilleries, during 
the late {carcity of corn, ‘the author 
of this pamphlet undertakes to 
prove, that the diftillation of {pirits 
trom grain, in this country, pro- 
duces a pofitlve benefit to ‘Its agri- 
culture, commerce, and revenue ; 
and that the ufe of diftilled fpirits 
is at Jeaft a comparative advantage 
to the health, tranquillity, and morals 
of the people. The following ex- 
tracts feem to include the leading 
matter of the argument, as applied 
to the feveral divilions of the fubject. 





EXTRACTS. 


Agriculture.—** THE diftiller comes 
forward to the hufbandman, and fays 
to him, I come betwixt you and ali 
thefe difficuliies and difcouragements ; 
(thofe attending exportation) with me 
your uncertaintiesare atan end; your 
market is nowat hand, and it is a fure 
one; go exert yourfelves to the ut- 
moft, and your moft fpirited improve- 
ments fhall be rewarded; the exten- 
fion of diftillation will enfure a market 
for your encreafed productions, and 
fo extraneous expence will diminith 
their price.” 

Commerce. —‘* Would not our fpirits 
be a fafe and eafy barter for the 
tmmenfe quantities of timber and 
ivon which we -import from the 
Baltic? a trade whofe balance has 
always hitherto been againitus. Why 
may we not procure even the grain 
itfelf in barter for our fpirits? I 
think in time, fuch are our peculiar 
advantages, that we may fupply even 
Holland itfelf with fpirits, in return 
for the flax and flax feed, and all 
the various articles in which we trade 
with that country. Nothing, furely, 
could be more advantayeous for us. 
The importation of that grain, and 
the extenfion of commerce by the 
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extenfion of the diftilleries, would in. 
creafe our riches, increafe our hipping, 
and the number of our failors, all 
failing in climates infpiring health 
and vigour. The animal food in 
our markets would be fo much in- 
creafed; that neither our merchant- 
men nor our naval armaments need 
any longer depend upon Ireland fora 
fupply of well-fed beef and hogs. In 
fhort, in every point of view, the 
trade is ftrongly recommended to en- 
couragement; and a profperous dif- 
tillery, is found to be calculated to add 
greatly to the commercial interefts of 
the country.”’ 





Revenue.—‘* There is not a doubt, 
that if the diftiller is difcouraged, the 
fmuggler will fupply his place in the 
trade, and fill up the demands of the 
country; for, if fpirits, cannot be 
oftered to the market by the licenced 
manufacturer, at a price within the 
abilities of the confumer, the trade to 
the legal diftiller will be annihilated, 
the public treafury difappointed, and 
the Dutch will provide us in abund- 
ance, at a price within the reach of 
our ploughmen and mechanics; for 
thiscountry will be fupplied.’’ 








Health.—“ if a man has loft his 
decent and regulated regard for fo- 
briety, and will indulge in fuch ex- 
ceffes, he will find the beverage of di- 
luted malt fpirits an exhilarating and 
mirth-infpiring drink: if he muff get 
drunk, his objeét.is foon attained, and 
he becomes quickly an egregious 
fool; but he yet more quickly returns 
to his fenfes: he immediately can re- 
new his’ labours, and his time and 


induftry are not long loft to fociety or 


his family.” 


Tranquillity. —** Whether thefe cha~ 
racters, (drunkards,) then, are feen in 
high-life, or amongft the humbler 
ranks, in no fhape will they be found 
predifpofed for bad-defigns or deeds of 
treafon; for, if nature herfelf had 
modelled them for traitors, their habits 
would have fet afide her purpofe, and 
rendered them incapable of compafling 
the defign.”’ ' 

Morals.—<‘*. If the diftilleries are 
either much difcouraged or fuppreffed, 
this meafure will occafion ftill more 
Numerous and greater  immoralities 
than what are now lamented; im- 
moralities bearing the darkeft com- 
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plexion of guilt, dreadful in their 
hature and exteht, and almoft irre- 
mediable im their conclufion.” (Al- 
lnding 10 the extenfion of finuggling. ) 





XIV. The Hiftory of London ‘and its 
Environs, embellifhed with Maps, 
Plans, and Views. Part IJ. Royal 
4to. printed on a fuperfine wove 
Paper, and hot-preffed. Price to 
Subfcribers 10s. 6d. to Non-Sub- 
{cribers 138. 6d. boards, large 
Paper 11, 18 pp. 72. Stockdale. 


*,* This work will be completed 
in the courfe of the year, in Eight 
Parts, making two large Quarto 
Volumes, 


ANALYTICAL NOTICES OF PART II. 
HAP. I. comprehends the Origin 
and Progrefs of the City, up to the 
great Conflagration in 1666, of which 
— Section 1. gives the earlieft inform- 
ation refpecting London, down to the 
withdrawing of the Roman power 
from Britain A. D. 420;—Seéfion 2, 
the hiftory of London, from the ar- 
rival of the Saxons, A.D. 449, to 
the defcent of William the Norman, 
A.D. 1066 ;—and Section 3, brings 
the’ hiftory down to the death of 
King John, A. D, 1216.—Under the 
above heads are included a number 
of particulars relative to the general 
hiftory of Great Britain, as connected 
with the object of the work.—Thofe 
immediately belonging to it inform 
us, that the firft hiftorical notice of 
London is to be deduced from 
Cefar’s alliaince with the Trinodantes, 
A. A. C. 54. a trading colony 
from the continent, who had fettled 
on the banks of the Thames. Un- 
der the protection of the Romans, 
A.D. 43, this city made rapid ad- 
vances in commerce and population, 
till defolated: by the jealoufy of the 
Britons, led by Boadicea, A. D. 
61. London had re-eftablifhed it- 
felf as a great and flourifhing city, 
when the Emperor Conftantius, 
A.D, 296, delivered it from the 


plunder of the Franks and Saxons, 
VoL, 1—No, I, 
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who, making a fimilar attempt in 
the = of Valentinian, were de-, 
feated by the Roman troops under 
Theodofius ; but on the recal of 
that great general, the metropolis 
fell a prey to diforder, rapine, and 
difeafe, nor recovered its former 
grandeur and pre-eminence till the 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity in Bri- 
tain, under Pope Gregory. After 
fome interruptions of its gree 
by fire aad peftilence, in the courfe 
of three fucceeding centuries, Lon- 
don was burnt by the Danes, A. D. 
852, and remained in ruins till the 
time of Alfred, whofe. attention to 
the arts of peace, amply reftored and 
embellifhed the capital. It, hows 
ever, in A. D. 893, again fuffered by 
accidental fire; and the fame year, ty 
the gallantry ef its citizens in the 
defeat of a formidable Danith force, 
eminently advanced its own glory 
and that of its great benefactors 
From the laws of Athelftan it de- 
rived fome additional diftinétions, 
and Edgar’s reign formed one of the 
great periods of its profperity, which 
underwent feveral fluctuations from 
that time till the acceffion of Canute, 
when the trade of England flourifhed 
beyond all former example, and the 
citizens of London weré admitted 
into the great council of the nation, 
thence claiming that national confe- 
quence, found to be fo troublefome 
to the Norman conquerors in 1066, 


THIS PART CONTAINS THE FOLLOW- 
ING PLATES. 

A View of the Monument, taken from 
the Middle of Fith Street Hill, 
between the Houfes of Wallis and 
Waugh.—Drawn, by Dayes, and 
engraved by Audinet. 

A Plan of the City of London, before 
the great fire in 1666. 

A Survey of London, after the fire, in 
the fame year. 

A large four Sheet Plan.of London, in 
its prefent ftate,comprehending the 
villages; 4 feet 8 inches, by 3 feet 
3 inches,—The three laft engrav- 
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EXTRACTS. 


THR ANCIENT THAMES, &. _ 
. 4 IT is amufing to compare, in 
imagination, the then {tate of this 
illuftrious ftream; confined by no 
banks, {welling occafionally by inland 
inundations, and twice every day by 
an influx from the ocean, forming a 
éreat fea from above Richmond down 
to the Nore, but frequented by nothing 
that deferves the name of navigation, 
with its prefent fate of improvement 
and importance, flowing upward and 
downward, rifing and falling between 
barriers reared by the hand of man, 
adorning, in its courfe; the fertile plains 
which it once overflowed, and enriched 
with the commerce of, the globe. 
Neither is it lefs amufing to contraft 
the ignorance, of the Roman general, 
re{pecting the fimpleft phenomena of 
nature, the weather, the equinoxial 
influence, the tides, the phafes of the 
moon, with the intelligence of a com- 
mon failor, or even a waterman, on all 
thefe fubjects. How would Cefar have 
felt, with all his: undaunted courage, 
could he have heard the thunder, be- 
held the flame, and marked the effect 
of Britith naval artillery, turning in- 


vation into ridicule? The fuperfici- 
ality of obfervation difcoverable in 
Horace, the ornament ‘of the court of 
Avguttus, on an obvious fubject, like- 


wife excites a fmile. In Ode 3, of 
Book 1, he reprefents the feparation 
of iflands and continents by what he 
Calls the dificiable ocean, as a wife pro- 
vifion of nature. It is the evident 
delign of nature to connect, not dif- 
‘unite mankind by inuent rivers and 
ieas.”? Note, p. 12. 
STATE OF MANNERS AND POPULA- 

‘TION IN BRITAIN FROM A. D. 449, 

TO 1066, 

«IN writing the hiftory of the Britith 
metropoljs, duying a period fo dark and 
remote, and in a ttate of manners and 
Jociety fo very ditierent from the pre- 
fent, it will naturally be expected, that 


_we fhould neverthelefs endeavour to 


convey fome general idea of the 
“period which we have been running 
over, fo as to enable the reader to 
Mate fundty important points of com- 
pariion between our anceitors and 
it is a period, indeed, of 
years, and produced revolutions more 
frequent, more fudden, more) violent, 
and mere dijaftrous, than the fubfe. 


* 


aes period of feven hundred and. 
thirty years, from the Norman con- 
queit till now, prefents., Seven 
petty governments had been confolie 
dated into one pcwerful. kingdom, 
The country had, however, long and 
grievoufly to labour under the miferies 
of civil difcord, and of formidable 
foreign invafion. The death of al. 
mott every fovereign kindled adifpute 
about the fucceflion;. the feelings. of 
nature were violated, ‘and the dagger 
or the fword fettled the controverfy. 
The Saxon race was borne down and 
expelled by the Danifli: The Danes 
were maflacred, oppreffed, expelled in 
theirturn. Ferocious tyrants played 
the madman, and the people were the 
viétims of their phrenzy. This ftate 
of perpetual agitation could not be 
favourable to improvement of any 
kind. The language of the country 
continued rude and barbarous; the 
mixed jargon of various ill-forted 
nations. Agriculture, the parent of 
all other arts, was negleéted, ‘Tyranny 
and flavery were eftablifhed by a laws 
The feas {warmed with pirates, and 
the highways were infefted with wolves 
and banditti. What a contra(t to the 
prefent well-ordered ftate of fociety 
in Britain, where we now laugh to 
{corn the idea of invafion; where the 
tongue in parliamentary debates, and 
the pen in political pamphlets, are the 
only weapons of our warfare; every 
breath of the wind carries out, oF 
brings home, exhauftlefs mines of 
treafure; the flave becomes free from 
his mafter the moment his foot alights 
on.thefe hallowed fhores; unnumber- 
ed palaces {well the cities and embel- 
lith the plains, and. golden harvefts 
wave on the lately barren watte ! 

** From the admiflion of the Saxons 
down to the Norman conqueft, the 
Atate of population was extremely: low 
in England. Of this we have the 
fulleft evidence, and are enabled to 
aflign the moft fatisfying reafons. The 
Scots ‘and Piéts had dreadfully de- 
‘populated the northern provinces, 
previoufly to the arrival of the Saxons, 
and thofe dangerous auxiliaries, be- 
coming avowed enemies, partly exter- 
-minated, partly enflaved, and_ partly 
-chaced away, the ancient inhabitants, 
to make way for the eftablifhment of 
‘their feven principalities. . The in- 
‘ceffant, fierce, anid bloody contentions 
which tore in pieces the heptarchy, 
‘propagated the evil, On the union os 
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thé whole into one monarchy, a dif- 
ferent {pirit, butequally unfavourable 
to population, feized all ranks and 
degrees of mankind-, A rage for 
building, endowing, .and .pecpling 
monafteries, communicated itfelf from 
the prince to the peer, and from the, 
peer to the people , and the land was 
devoured by ‘ufelefs, unproductive 
monks and nuns.. The fwarms which’ 
the Danifh incurfions brought over 
rather thinned~than encrealed popu- 
lation. Commerce and manufactures, 
were ftill in their. infancy, .and .the 
neglect of agriculture was the occafion 
of frequent famjnes, which deftroyed 
more chad the fword. The cities and 
towns were few in number, and thofé 
thinly peopled,. Kven towards the 
end of this period, if we except 
London and Winchefter, no one city 
contained ten thoufand inhabitants, 
and moft of them only a few hundreds. 
York, the largeft in the ifland next to 
the two we have mentioned, contain- 
ed only 1418 houfes, of whith 540 
were uninhabited. ‘Though this city 
was the feat of an archbifhop, and the 
Capital of a great’ province, .which 
was not hitherto thoroughly united 
with the reft, its population amounted 
to no more than one thoufand four 
hundred and eighteen families, It 
confifted of ‘fix wards, exclufive of 
the archiepifcopal palace, one of which 
wards was ih @ ftate of total ruin; 
the other five. contained: the families 
enumerated, which at,the rate of five 
perfons to'a family, amounts toa little 
hove 7000 fouls... The-fingle ‘parith 
of Hackney now contains upwards of 
three times that_number, of inlfabi- 
tants. In Exeter there were’ only 315 
houfes, and in Warwick. but 223. 
Norwich contained 738 houfes, Ipf- 
wich 538, Northampton 60, Hertford 
146, Canterbury 26a, Bath 64, South- 
ampton 84. All, thefe particulars are 
extracted. from.the record. known by 
the name of the Domefday Book. 
On the whole, it appears extremely 
probable, that the total amountof the 
population of England, at no one point 
of this difmal period, greatly exceed~ 
ed the number..of inhabitants now 
contained in the cities of London and 
Wettminfters, and the ‘villages’ in 
their vicinity. 

The fine arts could not be. faid to 
be cultivated at all, and the x#/eful 
continued ina very rude and imperfect 
tate. The noble fortifications reared 
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by the Romans, for the defence of the 
country, were either violently de- 
molifhed, or permitted to fall in-' 
to decay.) The little fkill in archi- 
tecture poffeffed by the nation, was. 
confined to the  conftruction of: 
churches, chapels, and convents.— 
Alfred, indeed, exerted himfelf ‘in 
promoting ‘works ‘béth of decoration 
and of defence. He devoted much of 
his time, attention, and revenue, to- 
wards repairing the ruined walls of 
London in particular; and his daugh- 
ter Elfleda, governefs of Mercia, im- 
bibed her father’s fpirit, and not only 
fought fuceefsfully acainft the Danes, 
but built many fortreffes for the pur- 
pofe of checking their incurfionse But 
neither the authority nor the example 
of Alfred could ftimulate a {piritlefs, 
indolent nobility, to beftir themfelves 
in their own defence, and that of 
their country; and, as he had no 
model, fo he had no imitator. 

*« The whole commerce of the coun- 
try, foreign as well as domettic, 
centered in the-port of London. 
Beda, our fureft guide through this 
dark period, fpeaks precifely to this 
this point. He tells us, that ‘ the city 
‘ of London, the capital .of the fmall 
© kingdom of Effex, was a celebrated 
* emporium, frequented by the mer- 
* chants of feveral ‘nations, who came 
* thither both by fea and land, for the 
© purpofes of trade.’ This plainly 
intimates that London was the great 
centre of commerce in thofe times ; 
to which the Anglo-Saxon merchants, 
from the different nations of the Hep- 
tarchy, reforted with their feveral 
commodities, and where they met 
with the. foreign merchants, who had 
come from beyond feas to purchafe tho:e 
commodities, either with money, or 
with the goods which they had imported 
from the continent. In this manner, 
and in this port only, for no other is 
mentioned in hiftory, the limited 
foreign trade of England was carried 


. on till about the middle of the eighth 


century: But what was the trade of 
the eighth and ‘of: feveral following 
centuries? The traffic of a tew forry 
pedlars, who frequently attempted to 
reconcilg God and mammon, Under 
pretence, of religious pilgrimages, 
which by papal decrees were 1 every 
country exempted from toll, cuftom, 
and tribute, they contrived to tranf- 
port vatious forts of merchandize over 
the kingdoms of Europe, and to 
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enrich themfelyes by eluding the 
payment of revenue to the princes 
through whofe territories they travel- 
ed, Yet fuch was the comparative 
importance of commerce even in 
thofe times of ignorance, that by a 
law of king Athelftan, already men- 
tioned, a merchant who had made 
three foreign voyages on his own 
bottom, became entitled to the quality 
and privilege of thane: and we 
actually find the jfeamen of London 
aflifting in the great council of the 
nation, on an occafiog of no lefs im- 
portance than that of fixing the fuc- 
ceflion to the throne. But the point 
of comparifon between modern and 
ancient London, in refpeét of com- 
merce, is as infinity to nothing.” P. Go. 





XV. A Narrative of the Sufferings of 

’ 7. F. Palmer and W. Skirving, 
during a Voyage to New South 
Wales, 1794, on board the Sure 
prife Tranfport. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Fyscuz Parmer, late 
of Quzzn’s Cotriece, Cam- 
BRIDGE. Svo, 18. 6d. pp. 74, 
Lunn, Sc. Cambridge; Rodin. 
fons, London. 


SKETCH OF THE NARRATIVE. 
J this narrative Mr. Palmer, after 
enumerating feveral hardfhips 
that occurred at the commencement 
of the voyage, proceeds to fay, that 
on Friday, May 31ft, 1794, Capt. 
Campbell pretended to have _dif- 
covered a dangerous plot on board : 
that fix foldiers were in coufequence 
put in double irons, and one of 
them, for merely afking the caufe, 
wes threatened with the contents of 
a piftol, in failure of filence, In 
the above fufpicion it appears that, 
(through the machinations of .Mar- 
garot, one Grant, an attorney, con- 
victed of forgery, and the pretend- 
ed evidence of Draper, a deferter, 
formerly concerned in an infurrec- 
tion and plotete affaffinate Prince 
Edward at Quebec) Mefirs. Palmer 
and Skirying were involved, as alfo 
the chief mate, M‘Pherfon, who was 
fent on board the Suffolk ; Campbell 
oing as his accufer, afflured the 
hip’s company on his return that 
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M‘Pherfon was condemned to be 
ironed hands and feet, faftened to an 
iron bar on the poop, expofed night 
and day to the weather, and fed upon 
bread and water. 
Though not one charge was fubs 
ftantiated, five foldiers and two con- 
victs were, without any court mare 
tial, condemned to be put in a row, 
every fecond man flogged immedi- 
ately, and the reft on the following 
day; which fentence was moft fe- 
verely executed, and threatened to 
be repeated every week till they 
confefled: additional irons, to the 
weight of 60 pounds, were put upon 
their legs, they were faftened to the 
op, expofed to the weather with 
their backs bleeding from their re- 
cent punifhment, and a heavy chain 
run through the irons of their hands 
and legs, and one end of it made 
faft to the captain’s bed, that he 
might have notice if they “ rattled 
a fingle link of it,” in which cafe, or 
of their daring “ to groan or make the 
highteft noife,” the centinel had ftri& 
orders to blow their brains out. At 


the fame time, to induce fome cone ' 


feffion, magnificent promifes of par- 
don and favour were made, but 
without effeét; they unanimoufly 
declared their innocence, one Gil- 
thorp excepted, who, unable to en- 
dure ‘his puniflment, made a decla- 
ration, which was taken down in 
private, and he was fet at liberty. 

Meffrs. Palmer and Skirving were 
alfo clofely confined, principally on 
the accufation of Draper, who faid 
that fome trifling money, lent him 
at his earneft requeft by a friend of 
Palmer’s, was meant.as a bribe to. 
mutiny ; and Grant alfo declared he 
overheard the foldiers talking in Irifh 
Erfe of a fimilar plot, though it 
afterwards appencd that none of 
them could {peak Erfe, and. that 
Grant himfelf only knew the High- 
land Erfe. 

Notwithftanding this medley of ac- 
cufation, Meffrs.Palmer and Skirving 
were neither brought to trial, nor 
allowed a copy of their warrant of 
commitment, though they frequently 
and carneftly entreated it, A — 
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fues of the confequent hardfhips they 
fuitained during the remainder of 
the voyage, a fpace of near five 
months, being pent up together in 
a cabin not fix feet fquare, fubject 
to the moft diftrefsfut wants and 
mortifications, which were frequent- 
ly extended to others in the thip, 


without the flighteft caufe. Two 


girls were barbaroufly flogged, with 
a view to extort confeffion of a plot ; 
and one Stirling makes affidavit that 
he was offered fundry articles of 
apparel, and other confiderations, as 
an inducement to accufe Palmer and 
Skirving, refufing which, he was 
threatened with being immediately 
ut in irons, and to have his brains 
lown out with a pair of piftols, then 
lying on the table. It appears from 
this depofition, that Draper, when 
arrived at Port Jackfon, confeffed to 
Stirling that the circumftances of 
accufation preferred againft Mefirs. 
Palmer and  Skirving were, to his 
knowledge, totally falfe. . 

Mr. Palmer profeffes this publica- 
tion, to be meant as no more than a 
neceflary refutation of the obloquy 
thrown on himfelf and Mr. Skir- 
ving; and the above circumftances of 
the narrative, with a number of 
others, are ftrenuoufly and minute- 
ly fupported by the declarations on 
oath of Mr. James Thompfon, fur- 
geon on board the Surprize; Mr. 
W. Patullo, enfign in the New South 
Wales corps ; corporal Ryan, George 
Pitt, George Griffiths, and Stirling, 
as abovementioned, 


EXTRACTS. 


THE CONFINEMENT OF MESSRS. PAL> 
MER AND SKIRVING. 

“¢ MR. Skirving and I were com- 
mitted to clofe cultody;:my own 
tabin was taken away hows me, and 
given to James Ellis, fo that at laft 
Campbell paid him at my expence; 
and I was thruft into a cabin in the 
midft of that infernal brothel of which 
I had fo often exprefled my diflike. 
The language of Newgate was virtue 
and decency compared to what I was 
always doomed to hear. My neigh- 
bours were divided frem me by only 
# wooden partition ; the women were 
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almoft perpetually drank, and as per- 
petually engaged ia clamorous brawis 
and fightia,. 

*«« The cabin was not fix feet 
fquare; it was befide {> clofe and hot 
under the torrid zone, that we could 
not bear the weight of our clothes, 
and were obliged to take it by turns to 
enjoy the privilege of fitting by the 
door, for the fentinel had orders not 
to permit us to pafs the threthold. 

* On the King’s birth-day Skirving 
gave the centinel two glaifes of red 

ort, on the condition that he drank 
is Majefty’s health. A catk of ftron 

ale was put upon the deck, and dri 
was liberally difpenfed all over the 
thip ; the centinel got drunk, but not 
7 us, for he had no more than twa 
giaffes of wine. Baker and Campbell 
reprefented this as the greateft faule 
that could be committed, and as con- 
trary to all inilitary difcipline. They 
faid they had reprefemted the cafe to 
the commodore, and that by his 
orders, myfelf, who had nothing to do 
with it, and Mr. Skirving, were for the 
future to be deprived of both wine 
and fpirits. The poor centinel was 
fogged without further inquiry. Our 
confinement became now more rigor- 
ous, and we were allowed only a little 
fmall-beer at our meals, With per- 
petual thirlt we had only putrid 
water, dangerous to drink; and bad # 
not been for a cafe of tamarinds, which 
@ moft kind friend gave us at Port{mouth, 
I believe that 1 fhould have funk under 
this ufage. The bed in the cabin 
was only two feet wide, in which it 
was meant that we two bulky men 
fhould fleep together. I fent word to 
Campell that it was too narrow, it was 
utterly impoflible that it should hold us 
both; he facetioufly replied, that IL 
fhould foon fleep in anarrower, mean- 
ing my coffin. We were denied the 
common privilege of the .worft of 
felons, to breath an hour in the day 
the frefh air wpon deck. Once the 
ferjeant feeing me very faint and low, 
permitted me to take three turns on 
the main deck, for which he was fe- 
verely reprimanded by Campbell. I 
was borbidden all books, papers, pens, 
and ink: my money, trunks, and 
clothes were all taken from me. I 
was refufed clean linen and my own 
ftores. When the fmall-beer was out, 
and we arrived at Rio de Janeiro, we 
were allowed little more than half a 
pint of aqua dent per day between 
; us 
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us both; it was befides new, and 
threw many of the people into a flux, 
and efpecially myfelf. 1 was very ill 
fix weeks, fometimes in great pain, 
and was, with the exception of half a 
pint of brandy, denied a drop of my 
own liquors to alleviate it, till at laft the 
- doctor infitled that 1 fhould be allowed 
my owh wines, from which I received 
great benefit. Before I was feized 
with the flax, I kept my felf in health 
by bathing at the pump; this was 
denied by the captain. I thought 
tobacco did me good, he refufed me 
this allo. We were fuffered te fpeak 
to no perfons whatever but the officers 
on watch, Reddifh and Baker. We 
were hot permitted to call for victuals 
or drink, and Reddithén{pected every 
thing that came ‘into our cabin. 
‘Yhus were we, fhut out from all poffible 
information, while. every -art-- was 
practifed to get falfe evidence to take 
away our lives, as the depofitions of 
my witneffes abundantly teftify: at 
the fame time Campbell’ and .Baker 
pretended the utmoft reluctance in 
what they did, and that they acted 
only in confequence of the commo- 
dore’s orders, which, they faid, they 
did not half put into execution. The 
commodore, they afferted, ordered 
me to be put in irons. 

«* The heat and confinement were 
not all that I fuffered. The thip was 
fo old and crazy, that every. wave of 
the fea dafhed the water through its 
fle, and it ran on my bed. Two 
mattreffes would frequently be wet 
through in one night ; poflibly it rain- 
ed the next day that I could not get 
them dried; thus was I obliged to 
tleep in a bed.foaked with water. 
Had I not been inured to fuffering, or 
rather, had I not been under the pro- 
tection of a gracious Providence, 
this treatment muft have killed me.” 

Page 30. 





XVI. Letters defcribing a Tour 
through Part of South Wales. By 


a pedeftrian Traveller. With 
Views, defigned .and etched by 
the Author. Crown 4to. t6 Sub- 
fcribers 128, 6d. Non-Sub. regs. 
pp: 74. Edavards, Clarke, Taylor. 


THE AUTHOR’s PREFACE. 
* TNVITED by the name of gar- 
_* den, which is generally given to 
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the fouthern part of Wales, whilft the 
whole is properly termed another 
Switzerland, 1 was irefiftibly tempt- 
ed, in the month of June lait, td 
make an excurfion thither, of which 
the following fheets contain a journal, 

“ Being inceffantly occupied in 
making fke tches of every object that 
had attracted my attention, | made a 
colleétion of a great number of fub- 
jeéts, and in the mean time wrote to 
a lady fuch obfervat‘ons on them as 
could not be conveyed by the:pencil. 
Though this work was not original- 
ly intended for publication, yet, at 
my return, through the perfuafiow 
and encouragement of feveral friends, 
I have ventured to lay it before the 
public, premifing that the plates, in 
particular, are not to be confidered 
as finifhed pieces of an-artift, but as 
the: feeble performances of an 
amateur. iby 





' \ THE ITINERARY. 


The author, avowedly a foreigner, 
aiming rather to indulge an‘ ardent 
paffion for fketching with the pencil, 
than to amufe himfelf with the fallies 
of the pen, does not furnifh to the 
reader. mueh ‘variety of incident 
from his tour, Its epitome, theres 
fore, may be found in the following 
defcriptive lift of 


THE PLATES. 


Frontifpiece.—Valley of Llandilo. 

1. Caldecot Caftle, Monmouth 
fhire,—built by the Normans, and 
afterwards the inheritance of the 
Conftables of England. 

2, Caerwent, oe a Roman 
town. ae 
3. View on the road to Caerleon,, 

4. View in the Vale of Caerleon. , 
_ $+ The hanging Tower in Caer: 
philly Caftle, which in the fingularity 
of its fituation, is fuppofed to ex+ 
ceed any hanging tower in Italy, or 
elfewhere, having been removed 
(probably by gunpowder in the civil 
wars) eleven feet from its perpen- 
dicular, and .refting only on one 
part of the fouth fide. It isin height 
70 feet, in diameter more than 4 

an 
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and ‘has’ been in this leaning ftate for 
at leaft two centuries. . 

6. The inner Part. of Caerphilly 
Caffle, an extenfive and picturefque 
ruin, “fuch as -in fairy tales might 
be defcribed as the remains of a 
giant’s refidence.” 

9. Pont y Pridd, a moft extraor- 
dinary flone bridge, of one arch, 
over the Taaffe, completed, after 
two uofuccefsful attempts, by Mr. 
Wm. Edwards, a commten mafon 
in the neighbourhood. 

8. View at the’ junéion of the 
Taaffe and the Randarf. 

g» View on the Randarf, near the 
bridge. 

10. Cwmwr Bridge, a curious 
kind of wooden ftage thrown over a 
wide and rapid torrent.—It is formed 
by two long pieces of timber, a foot 
Yquare, faftened to each other at the 
end by pegs, without any fupport 
from the channel of the river. 

11. Cogh Caftle, in the vale of 
Glamorgan. : 

iz. Twe Welch Charaders, fifb- 
ing. 

13. Ground Plan of the Church 
at Llandaff, as united with the ruins 
of the old cathedral, forming a cu- 
rious mixture of ancient and mo- 
dern architecture. 

14. Ruins of an ancient Caftle at 
Bridgen Town. 

15, 16, 17+ 
Breton Ferry. 

18. 4a Inhabitant of the ruined 
Abbey, near Neath, where a nume- 
rous gang of mendicants live in the 
fubterranean holes and recefles of 
the place. 

19, 20. Romantic Views on the 
awy., * ; 
21. Seion of the perpendicular 
Rock, on which flands Caraig-cenin 
Cafile, with the courfe of the fub- 
terrain dug into the rock. 

_ 22, Dynowar Cafile, a pile of ru- 
ins in Newton Park. ‘ 

23. The wooden Bridge at Lian- 
dilo. ‘ 

24. A View of the Ford near 
Langadoc, with Welch peafantry, 
aud a Welch cart, ' 


Views taken near 
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25. View of a Stone Bridge on the 
Uk, ia a richly romantic vale near 
Brecon. 

26. A View near Precon, with 
the diftant mountains of Vennar- 
ven. 

27, 28. The ruined Caftles of Tres 
town and Crickbowel. 

29. The Earl of Pembroke’s Mo- 
nument in Tintern Abbey... 

30. A Welch Countrywoman. 


EXTRACTS. 
AT COWBRIDGE. 

‘WE were greatly furprifed to fee 
fo many women seapheyed in whiten- 
ing their houfes; it was Saturday, and 
it is faid, that every week the inhabi- 
tant gives a clean outlide to his cot- 
Aage; the little walls have alfo their 
fhare, and in the embellifhment even 
the detached ftones by the rvad’s fide 
are not forgotten. This cuftom, 
which we obferved to be fo univer- 
fally followed from the time we en- 
tered .Glamorganfhire, made me cu- 
rious enough to inquire. into its origin, 
which it owes. entirely to fuperfliuon, 
a word that ought to be banithed from 
the Britith empire; but be that as it 
may, the good people think thar, by 
means of this general whitening, they 
fhut the door of their houfes againt 
the devil. Letter 5. 

AT NEATH. , 

«¢ In my lait I conducted you to the 
paflage; initead of crofling it, we 
turned by my Lord Vernon’s park. 
This agreeable walk conducted us over 
a mountain, from which we could view 
the environs of Neath, together with 
the town, fituated in a vale, through 
which the Tawy winds iufelf. From 
this eminence the profpect is grand and 
rich, and affords much fcope to the 
lovers of drawing. Upon our arrival 
in the town we breakfafted, and thea 
inftantly walked out to pay a vifit toa 
gentleman in the neighbourhood : we 
had feen his houfe from the Ship and 
Cattle Inn, fo that, inftead of taking a 

vide, we ventured to go alone, tho’ 

Lelieve we did not purfue the near- 
eft way, for, feduced by the charming 
fituations in the neighbouring valleys, 
we wandered tothe right and left, exa- 
mining the fubjeéts which would be 
moft agreeable for us to take during 
our relidence at Neath, The cates 

ec 
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the houfe at which we arrived is one of 
the moft pleafant inthe country. On 
whatever fide we caft our eyes we had 
the moft grand and pictureique views; 
immediately in front is an amphithe. 
atre, in which one diftinguihhes, at firft 
fight, a fuperb houfe belonging to 
Lady M The eye endea- 
¥ours to trace out the walks that.en- 
viron this beautiful habitation, and 
though the great diftance prevents it 
from doing fo diftinétly, yet it makes 
amends, by prefenting to it an extent 
ef country which, for fix miles at 
leaft, is a picture of fertility and 
abundance. Nodoubt but you won- 
der that, feparated as we have been 
fome time from fociety, I fhould not 
begin by {peaking of the pleafure we 
experienced in the agreeable company 
of the inhabitants of this manfion, in- 
tiead of defcribing the charms of the 
houfe itfelf; on that head, indeed, I 
fhould have much to fay, for here we 
met with all the politenefs of the 
town, joined to the freedom and the 
opemefs of manners of the country ; 
the reception we met with from Mr. 
D was of that fort which con- 
veys more to the heart than the tongue 
is able to exprefs. We returned to 


pa 


our homage to the ruins of the ca 
which are but of fmall account in 
themfelves; but the view from them 


Neath to dinner, and then went to pay 
le, 


extends over a rich landfeape. From 
this {pot we walked towards the more 
eonfiderable remains of the abbey, fi- 
tuated on the Tawy, half a mile from 
the town. Enough of the church is ftill 
fanding, to give an idea of its form and 
beauty, for the windows of it are of 
an amazing fize and. grandeur, but 
the moft entire and beft pieferved 
part is the adjacent convent: it were 
to be wifhed that it were lefs fo, tor 
the cells of it ferve as a retreat to an 
innumerable gang of mendicants, 
whofe figures are hideous beyond all 
that can be imagined: the air which 
they refpire in thefe fubterranean ca- 
véerns is, without doubt, the caufe of 
that livid complexion and lean’ afpect 
which fo particularizes them. As 
foon as EF entered into one of the 
vaujted, outer parts, feveral’ women 
came out of holes that communicated 
with it: they furrounded me, and the 
further I advanced the more the troo 

augmented ; they carried, almoft all 
ef them, infantsupon their backs, and 
the tonc of voice with which they beg- 
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ged of us could be compared only to 
that of thofe women who headed the 
rebels at Paris. In fixing on ‘thofe 
places as their habitations, they fave 
themfelves the payment of rent—but 
idlenefs is the great cauf€ of their 
being in this ftate-of mifery. Night 


< coming on, we could not begin to 


draw any thing. 

«* Next morning we again made a , 
vifit to the ruins, for which purpofe 
we provided ourfelves with a quan- 
tity of copper coin, to fatisfy the har- 
pies who fhould attack us; to our 

reat amazement, we had no occa. 
fion for it, for nearly at the fame time 
with ourfelves arrived at this fcene of 
mifery and horror a perfon of confe- 
quence and his family, confifting of 
two carriages and feveral fervants : 
this {plendor of equipage, and, above 
all, the infignia of the order of St, 
Patrick, fixed the attention of our in- 
vaders, ~afid we were at liberty to 
take our drawings. How fhall I at- 
tempt to defcribe to you, madam, the 
agreeable fight which this travelling 
family prefented to me: the father, 
with a trembling touch, delineated, 
to the greateft pitch of exactnefs, the 
infide of a Gothic hall—~whilft the 
daughter, fcarce entered on her fourth 
lufttrum, united all the graces of Hebe 
to the precifion of Urania—my ima- 
gination feemed to realize one of 
thofe feenes of chivalry defcribed by 
Taffo. We compared our port-folios, 
and took our leave of each other : 
Mr. D————~-, who had the com: 
plaifance to come to us, conducted us 
td his houfe, through a valley in 
which we could not refrain from 
ftopping often to take fketches, and 
in which the abundance of charming 
little fubjeéts is fo great that one is 
embarraffled to make a choice. In- 
clofed, you have fome fpecimens: 
I have not attempted them all, be- 
caufe I would leave you, madam, an 
Opportunity of enriching your own 
port-folio at fome future time in. this 
valley. Pafling by a forge, where. 
the iron is manufactured, we were 
prefent, by accident, at one of their 
operations: 1 do not attempt td de- 
{cribe to you the infide of one af 
thofe abodes of Vulcan, becaufe it is 
foreign to my fubject;.1 mutt, how- 
ever, juft note, a thing worthy of 
great attention, thofe vaft machines 
worked by fire, the ingenious inven- 
tion of the age we live in, which, 


fup- 
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fupplying the pice of human labour, 
produces fuch furprifing effects. Here 
the fteam of water lifts, in equili- 
brium, a weight of five thoufand 
pounds, and the fame fteam, when 
condenfed, regulates the movements 
of the bellows, which, without ceaf- 
ing, keep blowing the furnaces where 
the metal is in fufien. 

“ This fame day, before we quitted 
Neath, we went to fee the cafcade at 
Dylas: it is fituated on the Tawy, 
about fix miles above the town; the 
way to it is almoft covered with lofty 
trees, and on all fides the country is 
well cultivated and inhabited. 
pencil will give but a very imperfect 
idea of -what is fo truly worthy of 
curiofity. Artifts in general have 
been fond of attempting its defcrip- 
tion, but how great is the difficulty of 
the tafk! There you fee the earth fe- 
parated, and then joined together by 
enormous rocks,—the water juft ap- 
pears, and then is loft in their cavi- 
ties, as it were, to precipitate itfelt 
with greater uproar into a refervoir, 
where it feems inftantly to reft after 
all its fatigues, This is certainly not 
the moft favourable feafon of the 
year for viewing fuch a fpeétacle. In 
the winter it muft needs be magnifi- 
cently horrible. I will here finith my 
defcription and my letter together, 


and defive you to beligye me to be, 


&c,”” Letter 6. 





XVII. Peace, Ignominy, and De- 


JSrudtion, a Poem. Infcribed ta 
the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox. By Mr. JernIncHam. 
ad Edit. gto. 18.6d. pp. if 
Rivingtons, and White, Piccadilly, 
“ Rompez, Rompez tout pacte ave¢ 
Vimpiété.”” 


ARGUMENT, 

THE poet decks the fhrine of the 

“enduring martyr” with the 
mufes’ choiceft wreaths, and gives the 
night fhadeof Ignominy to ‘the Peace 
that lifts th? imploring eye :” he fees an 
Englifh r in the fituation of a 
fuppliant, where his memorial 
ought to breathe a long excited 
vengeance; and thence, addreffing 
his country as the time ennobled 

VoL, I—No, I, 
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feat of hanour and virtue, urges 
her rather to perifh in the full blaze 
of glory, than to wafte in the fock- 
et the laft gleam of an agonized ex- 
iftence.—He reprefents the tygrefs 
France as incapable of repofe; and, 
looking around her defolated do- 
main, for thofe facred altars where 
the venerable prieft performs the 
rites of peace and candour, he fees, 
inftead, the cauldron of difcord, 
furrounded by a troop of infernal 
forcerers, who feafon its turbid con- 
tents with the effence of every hu- 
man calamity. Viewingthefe fiends 
and their horrid orgies, he laments 
that he poffeffes not the combined 
powers of a Dryden, aParr, an Or 
ford, a Cambridge, a Wyndham, a 
Pitt, a Sheridan, and a Fitzwilliam, 
tc roufe his country from her fom- 
brous lethargy. 

The poet then adverting to the 
degraded ftate of juftice, honour, 
and religion, in France, pictures 
forth her deluded children as vifit- 
ing the cold remains of love, af+ 
fection, and friendthip, in the ce- 
meteries of the dead, uncheared by 
any hope of re-union “beyond the 
grave; themfelves journeying for- 
ward into the gloom of never-end- 
ing night, and robb’d of the hea- 
venly rights of immortality,—He 
next marks the impious honours be- 
{towed on the afhes of Voltaire, the 
departed champion of irreligion, and 
laments the cold, immoral blaft, 
which has chilled the plants of {ei- 
ence in France, and frozen the cur- 
rent of inftruétion, imparting even 
to infant minds the hardened habits 
of fanguinary~ cruelty. Viewing 
thefe enormities, he wifhes for the 
warning voice which the prophet of 
old fent forth in Media to aroufe 
and unite the land againft that de- 
ftroying mountain fo pregnant with 
ruin to the reft of the earth; and 
while “the ftuttering prayer of em- 
baffy afcends an iron fky,” he ad- 
jures his country, 4 her deareft 
interefts and moft facred ties, to 
feize the pregnant hour, and‘regain 
the paths of mastial renown. He 
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prefumes that England’s new difeafe 
requires not the opium of peace, 
but the free operations of her con- 
ftitutional ftrength: he announces 
the wreck of his country’s glory, 
under the reftraints of cold reafon 
and delayed reientment; and pre- 
ferring, in his mind, the higheft in- 
famy of a proitituted poetic pen, to 
that of figning this unnatural bond 
of peace, he concludes with a tri- 
butary apoftrophe to the enlightened 
fage of Beaconsfield, the fcatterings 
of whofe loaded wain in the harvett 
of mojal and political {cience, have 
tempted him to follow its track. 


EXTRACT. 
¢4 MY anxious eyes folicit ftill in 
vain 
Some fign that might my failing hopes 
° fuftain ; 
Some facred altar, rob’d in fpotlefs 
: white ; , 
Where candour’s prieit performs the 
genial rite ; 
Where long-tried ftatefmen, fraught 
with wifdom’s lore, 
Whofe hair the hand of peace hath 
filver’d o’er, 
With learned fathers fway’d by vir- 
tue’s rule, 
Whom Yeah hath tutor’d in religion’s 
~ {chool; 


Where, pentive as they walk’d, the - 


holy breeze 

Flew through the thacy cloifter whifp- 
*ring peace. 

For thefe beft pledges other fcenes 

arife—— 

Th’ enchanter’s cauldron fmites my 
wond ring eyes ! 

Behold a troop of ghaitly fhapes ad- 
vance 

In frantic mood, and form a horrid 
dance; — ’ 

Now bending low, thefe haggard forms 
of hell 

Breathe the dark pray'r, and mutter 

‘ the dread {pell. 

And now into the turbid ftream they 

throw 

(With imprecations big with future 
woe 

The galling tears that flow’d from 
beauty’s cheek, 

The. voice of agony and terror’s 

*'  fhriek, os Teco" bhi 


and Deflrubtion, 


The blood that trickles fromafli€tion’s 


1 dart, « 
The fighs exhaling from a broken 
heart, 
The burft of anguifh, murder’s pierce 


ing cry, 

The {creams that hurried through the 
midnight fky, 

The famith’d infant’s deep expiring 


groan, 

The dungeon’d victim's folitary moan, 

The elotted hair which defperation 
tore; - 

The milk of murder’d mothers ftreak'd 
with gore, 

The plaint of innocence, the virgin’s 


ray’r 


y 
Which the rude ravifher confign’d to 


air, 

The hallow’d ediéts by religion 
plann’d, 

And holy wedlock’s defecrated band: 

Behold th’ infernal forcerers unite 

Toclofe their incantation’s fearful rite, 

And leering caft into the vafe profound 

The likenefs of two {culls which once 
were crown’d, 

“ Say, for thefe fiends, if England 

can defcend 

Toweave the bond that grapples friend 
to friend, 

Flown is the fpirit of her living fame; 

And what remains?—a carcale_of 4 
name ! 

« Cou’d I, like Dryden, wield the 

bolts of war, 

Or boaft the warm exuberance of 
Parr? 

The glow of thought the piercing ray 
of heav’n, 

By nature’s liberal hand ta Orford 
giv’n? 

The zeal of him whofe energetic ftrain 

Unfolds the forrows of the negro 
train, , 

Brings the heart-rending tale to Bri- 
tain’s ear, rm 

And bids compaffion pay her long ar- 
rear}; 

The rare ciftinguifh’d gift to virtue 
join’d, : 

Which decks, oh, Cambridge! thy re- 
fplendent mind; 

The arguments that flow from Wynd- 
ham’s fenfe, 

Well guarded round by reafon’s 
itrongeft fence ; 

The facred boon by Chatham’s fon 
poflett, : 

The mufe of eloquence that fires his 
breatt; 
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The quiver richly ftor’d with attic 
darts, 

Which genius to his Sheridan im- 
parts : 

Th’ exalting winnow’d purity of foul 

With which Fitzwilliam foars beyond 
controul ; 

Who, greatly daring, with a zeal fe- 


vere 

Stemm’d the wild deluge of opprobri- 
ous fear; 

And, on the day eternally renown’d, 

Like Abdiel, was the only faithful 
found :—- 

Had I thefe pow’rs concenter’d in one 
form, 

Id pour on England the refiftlefs 
ftorm. 

To wake her foul, to roufe her men- 
tal part, 

And chace her fombrous lethargy of 
heart. 

“* Do fome.pretend that juftice holds 

the, {cales 

That o’er French councils honour now 
prevails? 

Approach the dial in the dead of night, 

Demand the hour by artificial light; 

Then virtue feek with an inquiring 


eye, 

Amid the fyftem unillum’d from high. 

Mark yon fad cemetery’s ftarlefs 
gloom, 

Where time fhall ne’er unlock the rav- 
*nous tomb, % 

Where fhadowy death fhall a dread 
vigil keep, 

*Midft the ftill horror of eternal fleep. 

There the pledg’d maiden, at th’ ap- 
preach of eve, 

Over the dear relics of the youth fhall 


rieve, 
While her dark creed fhall urge the 
{ting of woe, 
And bid her flowing tears for ever 
flow: 
Hope dares not whifper to her clouded 


eye 
To fend a glance to time’s unfolding 


y 
Where Pity weaves the amaranthine. 


chain, 

To circle lovers ne’er to part again. 

‘‘ There, too, the mother, with af- 

fliction wild, 

Bends o’er the grave that holds her 
darling child, 

For ever holds—No pleafiag vifion 
cries, 

* Supprefs the tears that trickle from 
‘ thine eyes, 


‘ et 
‘€ Ah! know Na with angels foars 
‘on hich, / 


*In the bright regions of the upper 
‘ 


Ys 

“And, deck’d with wings that glittér 
‘tothe ray, mre 

« Plays = the fun-beams of eternal 
‘ dayv’— a 

Her dark’ning creéd with no affuage- 
ment fraught, 

Forbids her foul to grafp the cheering 
thought ! 

*‘ There, too, the friend his other. 

felf fha!l mourn, 

From his habitual fight for ever torn; 

Forbid to look to that celeftial fhore * 

Whole blifsful bow’rs fhall friend to 
friend reftore : 

Thus the ftrong chain their facrilege 
has riv’n, 

Which bound in facred union earth 
and heav’n ; 

Made every future high reverfion 
void; 

The rights of immortality deftroy’d ; 

Compell’d the claims of merit to be 
mute ; 

Creation’s lord degraded to a brute; 

And, what their hell-conftruéted 
thought defign’d, 

Infulted nature and dethron’d the 
mind. F-4, 





XVIII. A Bill (as amended by the 
Committee) for the better Sup- 
port and Maintenance of the Poors 
Bvo. 1s pp. 44. Stockdale. 


THE preamble ftates, that it is 
become neceffary to amend and 
énforce the laws for the relief, in- 
ftruction, and employment of the 
poor, to improve their condition, 
and enfure a more comfortable 
maintenance and fupport of them 
and their families. 


HEADS OF THR BILL. 

«* CLAUSE I. Any father having 
more than two children, or widow 
having more than one child, being ens 
titled to the benefit of the a&, fhall 
have fuch weekly allowance, hot lefs 
than 1s. for each child, as fhall be di- 
rected by this act. 

«II. Any poor perfon entitled, 
&c. nat being able to earn the full 
rate of ufual wages, which not — 

Ha fui 
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fufficient to fupport his or her family, 
the deficiency fhall be made up from a 
parochial fund, without being com~- 
piled to be employed under the au- 
thority of this act. The parith fo ad- 
vancing the money to fuch perfon not 
haying a legal fettlement, to be reim- 
burfed, i.e. by the parifh to which 
fuch poor perfon actually belongs. 

“© IIT. If it thall appear that fuch 
perfon would, by the purchafe of a 
tow, or other animal yielding profit, 
be able to inaintain himfelf without 
farther reliet, it fhall be lawful to or- 
der the payment of money out of the 
rates to make fuch purchafe. 

“IV, No perfon to be excluded 
from parochial relief on account of 
the potieflion of any tenement or cot- 
tage, or any other vifible property, if 
jt does not exceed the value of 3ol. 
confifting of tools, implements, tur- 
niture, apparel, or other neceffaries. 

« ¥. No poor perfon fhall be liable 
to be removed trom the parifh in which 
he fhallinhabit, and be actually charge- 
able, on account of any temporary 
coy or ficknefs of himfelf or fa- 
mily. 

“© VI. For the encouragement of 
induftry, and to fécure a competency 
in cafe of ficknefs or old age, paro- 
chial funds to be eftablifhed, from 
fub{criptions, contributions, and from 
aids out of the rates, to be called the 
parochial fund, for the relief of fick, 
infirm, and aged fubfcribers; fuch 
fund to be eftablithed by order ot two 
juttices, according to the form an- 
nexed, with rules, orders, &c. 

« VII. The allowances to be the 
fame as thofe eftablified for friendly 
tee by the 33d of the prefent 

ing. 

« VIII. By the 43d of Elizabeth, 
and many other fubfequent acts for re- 
lief of the poor, proyifions have been 
made for fetting the poor to work, and 
initruction of children in fchools of 
induftry ; the fame are confirmed, and 
two juftices of the diftrict are to be 
appointed at the quarter feffions to at- 
tend them, and put the regulations in- 
to effect. 

“ TX. Quarter feffions to appoint 
vifitors of the poor: members of 
parliament, jultices of the peace, per- 
fons in holy orders, &c, &c. are eli- 
gible to be appointed. 

“ X. Parifhes may unite together 
to defray the eftablifhment of {chools 
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of neairy, or for ‘eny purpofes of 
this act. 

“XE, XI. XIII. XIV. XV. XW. 
and XVII. relate ta.the conduct of 
fuch fchools of induftry, and the re- 
gulation of the feveral houfes for ac- 
commodating the poor people. 

«¢ XVIII. No poor perfon who thall 
refufe any work, or to receive inftruc- 
tions for executing it, or fhall refufe to 

ermit his family to be inftruéted, thall 
be entitled to have relief. 

«* XIX. to XXXIX. are all regu. 
lations refpecting the houfes of in- 
dufiry, the mode of their govern. 
ment, the mode of purchafing lands, 
the qualifications of the guardians, 


Cc. 

«“ XL. All elections of guardians 
to be made by ballot, by the major 
pert of the acting vifitors of the dif 
tricts. 

«« XLI. No perfon to be elected a 
guardian, unlefs he thall be qualified 
to be an elector of a guardian, or 
have an eftate, freehold or leafehold, 
of one hundred a year clear, or be 
heir apparent to an eftate of two hun- 
dred a year. 

** XLII. All the laws now in force 
relating to the poor, except they are 
exprefsly altered, or are repugnant to 
this act, fhall be and continue in 
force.” 


auenet 





XIX. Poems, by W. Mason, M.A, 
now firft publifhed, Vol, 3. 
fmall 8vo. 6s. boards. pp. 
316. Todd, &c. Yorkj-—Rebd/ony, 
Cadell F Davies,’ Londons 


ADVERTISEMENTs 
THs volume confifts of a few 
occafional Odes, &c. whiclt 
the author had before publifhed {e- 
a but could not infert in the 
aft edition of his Poems in two vor 


lames, 1796, without too much 
encreafing their fize; to thefe are 
added fuch as have ftolen into the 


world furreptitioufly, and others 
(chiefly juvenile compofitions) that, 
he was aware, exifted in MS. in the 
hands of different perfons. The 
latter, (as in this typographical 
age, nefcit vox miffa reverti) he 

thought, 
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thought, when revifed, it would be 
beft to publifh in his life time, to 

revent them From appearing in a 
fet corteét manner after his death, 
With refpect to fome other pieces, 
and particularly the two conc ang 
dramas, when he adds that they 
feveral years ago met with the ap- 
probation of certain poetical and 
critical friends, of unqueftioned 
judgment, many of them fince 
dead, he hopes that their - prefent 
publication will not be deemed to 
proceed from a blameable parti- 
ality.” 


CONTENTS. 

Ode on leaving St. John’s College, 
Cambridge.-—Ode on expecting to 
return to Cambridge. —T wo Odes 
for Mufic. —Ode.—Ode to the Na- 
val Officers of Great Britain. —Ode. 
—Ode to the Hon. William Pitt.— 
Secular Ode.—Palinodia. Written in 
March 1794.—Elegy to Mifs Pel- 
ham, on the Death of her Father.— 
Elegy on viewing a Church-yard in 
South Wales.—Sonnet to a young 
Lady, with Dodfley’s Mifcellanies.— 
Sonnet to a friend, on the Morning 
of his Marriage.—Sonnet, written in 
Auguft 1773. —Sonnet to the Bifhop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, 1776.— 
—Sonnet to a very young Painter.— 
Anniverfary Sonnet, 1795,—Anni- 
verfary Sonnet, 1796.—Sonnet to 
the Bifhop of Worcefter, fent with 
the preceding. — Sonnet, occafiened 
by the late Attack on the prefent 
Tafte of Englifh Gardens.—Sonnet 
to a Gravel Walk; relative to the 
fame Subject. — Sonnet, occafioned 
by a Didaétic Poem on the Progrefs 
of Civil pF ke, on Tho- 
mas Fontayne, Efq. — Epitaph on 
Lancelot Brown, Kiq. — Lnfcription 
on. a Tripod to the Memory ot W. 
Whitehead, Efq.—In{cription for a 
Picture of the Editor of the Shake- 
fpeare MSS. 1796.—The Birth of 
Fafhion, an Epiftolary Tale. — Il 
Bellicofo, and Il Pacikco, in imita- 
tion of Milton’s L’Allegro and Il 
Penferofo.—To the Author’s Father. 
~Stanzas on the Banks of the Cam. 
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—Ifis, 2 Monologue. —Protogenes 
and Apelles.—Ode tranflated from 
Cafimir.—Song of Harold the Valj- 
ant. — Song. — Sappho, a Lyrie 
Drama, in Three Aéts, —Argentile 
and Curan, a Legendary Drama, ia 
Five Aéts, written on the Old Eng- 
lifh Model. 


EXTRACTS. 


IL BELLICOSO. 
‘¢ HENCE dull lethargic peace ; 4 
Born in fome hoary beadfiman’s celf 
obfcure, 
Or in Circean bower, 
Where manhvod dies, and reafon’s 
vigils ceafe. 
Hie to congenial climes ; 
Prolong feme eaftern tyrant’s downy 
reign, 
Or on Italian plain, 
Mid citron fhades and myrtle-vefted 


bowr’s, 
Lull thine ambrofial hours, 
And wed enervate trills to tinkling 
rhymes. 
But roufe, thou God, by furies dreft 
In helm with terror-plumed crett, 
In adamantine fteel bedight, 
Glift’ring formidably bright, 
With ftep unfix’d, and afpect wild, 
Jealous lome's raging child, 
Who thee conceiv‘d in Flora’s bow’ry 
By touch of rare Olenian flower, 
Oft the goddefs figh’d in vain, 
Envying Jove’s prolific brain, 
An off old Ocean heard her moan, 
Bending from his coral throne; 
At length thro’ Flora’s groves the 
firay’d, 
Kind Flora lent her fragrant aid : 
Then fruitful grown, her ivory car, 
With harnefs’d peacocks cut the air, 
And circling wide Propontis round, 
She lands at length on Thracian 
ground : 
There teems thee forth, of nervous 
mould, 
Haughty, fanguine, fierce, and bold ; 
Names thee Mars, and bids thee call 
The world from pleafure's filken 
thrall. 
Come, thou genius of the war, 
Roll me in thy iron car, 
And as thy courfers pierce the fky, 
Breathing fury as they fly, 
Let courage hurry fwift before, 
All ftain'd around with purple gore, 
And viét’ry follow clofe behind ‘ 
With wreath of palm and laurel — hs 
ile 
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‘W hile high in ether Fame affumes 

Her place, and waves her eagle plumes. 

Then, whilft her trumpet {wells the 
note, 

Roaring reugh thro’ brazen throat, 

Let drums with many a beat maintain, 

The meafure of the martial ftrain ; 

Hautboys, clarions, too be found, 

Nor be mils’d the fife’s fhrill found, 

Nor yet the Scottith bag-pipes ftrain, 

Dear delight of Highland {wain ; 

Whether on fome mountain’s brow, 

Now fqueaking high, now droning low, 

It guides the fleps of many a lafs, 

Tripping it featly on the grats; 

Or whether, in the battle’s fray, 

Some ancient Caledonian lay 

It boldly blows, to fill ahe train 

With fury mixt with proud difdain, 

Strike ev’ry fire fromev’ry mind, 

Nor leave one latent fpark behind. 

Bear me now to tented ground, 

Where gallant ftreamers wave around, 

And Britith enfigns, wide difplay’d, 

Lend the earth a {carlet fhade, 

And pikes, and f{pears, and launces 
bright, 

Dart around a filver light; 

There to join the hardy crowd, 

As they {port in gamefome mood, 

Wreltling on the circled ground, 

Wreathing limbs with limbs around ; 

Or fee them pitch the matfly bar, 

Or teach the difk to whiz inair. 

Then, at night’s return, regale 

With -” full blunt, and chirping 
a ey E 

While fome voice of manly bafs, 

Sings my darling Chevy Chace ; 

How the child that’s yet unborn, , 

May rue Earl Percy’shound and horn; 

How Witherington, in doleful dumps, 

Fought right valiant on his ftumps ; 

And many a Knight and Squire full 
gay 

At morn or night were clad in clay ; 

While firft and laft we join to fing, 

“¢ God profper long our noble king.” 

Thus, till midnight fpreads around 

Her fable veftments o’er the ground, 

Then, Ill for a ftudious feat 

To fome ftrong citadel retreat, 

By ditch, and rampart highly pent, 

And batt’ry ftrong, and battlement. 

There, in fome ftore-room richly dight, 

With coats of mail, and faulchions 
bright, 

Emblazon’d thields of imprefs quaint, 

Erft borne at tilt and tournament; 

There, while the taper burneth blue, 

(As Brutus once was wont to do) 


Let me turn the ample pagé. 

Of fome grave hiftoric fage 5 

Or in Homer’s facred fong, 

Mix the Grecian bards among, 

Or Jift to Virgil’s epic lyre, 

Or letty Lucan’s wrapt in fire, 

But rather ftill let Shakefpeare’s mufe, 

Her genuine Britifh flame diffufe ; 

And brifkly with her magic ftrain 

Hurry me to Gallic plain, 

What time the gallant Talbot bleeds, 

Or when Heav’n profper’d Harry leads 

His band; with feven-fold courage 
fteel’d, ¥ 

To Agincourt’s immortal field. 

Yet foon as morn begins to fpread 

The orient pale with (treaming red, 

And the fhrill cornets from afar, 

Stoutly {well the note of war; 

Then, as th’ embattled files advance, 

O Mars! my ev’ry thought entrance. 

Guide me, thou terrific god! 

Guide through glory’s arduous road, 

While conqueft with gigantic pace, 

Stalks before and thakes his mace ; 

While hailing bullets round me fly, 

And human thunders rend the tky, 

With armour clanking, clarions found- 
Ing, 

Cannons bellowing, fhouts rebound. 
ing, 

«¢ Guide me, thou terrific god! 

«¢ Guide thro’ glory’s arduous road.” 

But, fhould on land thy triumphs ceafe, 

Still bear me from the feenes of peace: 

Me lead, dread power! for warlike 
fport, 

To fome wave-encircled fort; 

Or, if it yield more open fight, 

To fome hoar promontory’s height, 

Whofe high-arch’d cliff, with bending 
brow, 

Frowns on the foaming furge below ; 

There eagerly to ken from far, 

All the burft of naval war, 

And glow with fympathetic rage, 

While th’ cabentel Seen engages 

And ev’ry diftant fhore rebounds, 

To their cannon’s rattling founds ; 

When the fulphurous fire-fhip rends, 

And thoufand deaths around her 
fends, ~ 

And limbs diffever’d, hurl’d on high, 

Smoke amid the affrighted fky. 

But while I gaze, if envious night 

Shuts ba grand profpect from my 

ht, 

Still let ‘hy vot’ry hear from far ~ 

The found of elemental war ; 

Hark to the diftant thunder’s roll, 


Nor till its laft concluding growl, 
rmit 
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Permit dull Morphens to apply 
His leaden finger to my eye; 
And then, even then, let Fancy’s 
pow’r 
Fxhautft her vifionary ftore, 
To paint fome mighty city’s fate, 
Befieg’d and nodding to its fate ; 
Above whofe heay’n devoted fanes, 
Portentous Comets {weep their trains, 
And vultures, fierce in marfhal’d 
flight, — 
Andarmed knights, a ghoftly croud, 
Prick torth from ev’ry op’ning cloud, 
With blazing {words of portent dire, 
Aad minute g)ares of meteor fire ; 
Such erft as fhot their livid gleam, 
Down on betlieg’d Jerufalem, 
Or hung o’er Rome ere Julius fell, 
And, it old fages rightly {pell, 
Are dread prognoftics that forefhow, 
Convuliions in our realms below. 
And, when at laft cold creeping age 
Freezes the current of my rage, 
Let me retire amidft a troop 
Of invalids, a veteran group, 
Bereft of fome main limb by war, 
Or juttly proud to thew the {car 
They gain’d, while fighting in the 
caufe 
Of Albion’s liberty and laws; 
With thee full chearly Vl retire, 
To circle vound a fea-coal fire, 
Hear them their pait campaigns recite, 
Of Vigo’s fack, and Blenhein’s fight. 
And, when my children round me 
throng, 
The fame brave themes fhall grace my 
tongue, 
To teach them, fhould fair England 
need 
Their-blood, ’tis their’s to with to 
bleed ; 
And, as I fpeak, behold them glow, 
And flath their eye, and knit their 
brow ; 
While I, with heart-felt blifs elate, 
Sit proudly in paternal ftate, 
Gaze on each half-form'd warrior face, 
And all their future fortunes trace ; 
That this, my ruddy, firft-born boy, 
On land his fovereign fhall employ ; 
The next o’er ocean’s wide domain, 
Boldly affert Britannia’s reign, 
And, firm in freedom’s caufe, advance 
The fcourge of flav’ry and of France. 
Thefe delights if Mars afford, 
Mars! with thee I whet my fword.” 


IL PACIFICO. 

*¢ HENCE peftilential Mars, 

Of fable-vefted Night and Chaos 
bred, 


8S 
On matter’s formlefs bed, 
Mid the harfh din of elemental 
jars: 
Hence with thy frantic croud, 
Wing’d Flight, pale Terror, Difcord 
cloath’d in fire, 
Precipitate retire ; 
While mad Bellona cracks her fnaky 
thong, ' 
And Serearhiadions on, 
To Ach’ron’s brink and Phlegee 
thon’s flaming flood, 
But hail, fair Peace, fo mild and 
meek, 
With polith’d brow and rofy cheek, 
That on thy fleece-white clouds dee 
fcending, 
Hither, foft-ey’d queen, art tend- 


ing, 
Gently er thy fav’rite land 

‘Towave thy genial myrtle wand ; 
To thake from off thy turtle wing 
Th’ ambrofial dews of endlefs {pring 3 
Spring, like that, which poets feign, 
Gilded Saturn’s eafy reign : 
For Saturn’s firft-born daughter thou 3 
Unilefs, as latter bards avow, 
The youthful god with {pangled hair, 
Clofely clafp’d Harmonia fair : 
For, banifh’d erft heav’n’s fiar-pav’d 

floor, . rae 

(As fings my legendary lore) 
As Phoebus fat j weeping brook, 


With thepherd’s fcrip and thepherd’s .@% 


crook, 
Penfive ’midft a favage train 
(For favage then was all the plain) 
Fair Harmonia left her bow’r, 
To join her radiant paramour : 
Hence didft thou fpring; and at thy 
birth 
Lenient zephyrs fann’d the earth, 
Rumbling thunders growl’d no more, 
Prowlihg wolves forgot to roar, . 
And man, whom fiercer rage poffeft, 
Smil’d diffention from his breaft.  - 
She comes, fhe comes, ye Nymphs pree 
_ pare 
Gay floral wreaths to bind your hair 
Ye fwains, infpire the mellow flute 
To dulcet ftrains, which aptly fuit 
The featly-footed faraband © 
Of Phillis trim and Marian bland, — 
When nimbly light each fimp’ring 
lafs, 
Trips it o’er the pliant grafs. 
But fee, her focial {miling train 
Now invefts th’ inraptur'd plain§ 
Plenty’s treafure-teeming horn 
Show’rs its fruits, its low’rs, its corns 
Commerce fpreads his ampleft fail; 
Strong-nerv’d Labour lifts his flail ; 


¢ Iwenue 








Sylvanus too attends (’tis he 
hat bears the root-pluck’d cyprels 


tree) 
He fhall my youngting footiteps lead 
Thro’ tufted lawn and fringed mead, 
By fcooped valley, heaped hill, 
Level river, dancing rill, 
Where the fhepherds all appear, 
To fhear and wath their fleecy care, 
Which bleating ftand the ftreams 
around, 
And _ whiten 
ground: 
Or when the maids in bonnets fheen 
Cock the hay upon the green; 
Or up yon fteep rough road the 
{wains 
Drive flow along their rolling wains, 
ieee laughing Ceres crowns the 
ack, 
And makes the pond’rous axle crack). 
Then to the village on the hill, 
‘The barn’s rapacious jaws to fill, 
Where the anfw’ring flails rebound, 
Beating bold with thund’ring found. 
Enchanted with this rural fcene, 
Here let me weave my arb’retts green: 
Here arch the woodbine, mantling 
neat 
O’er my noontide cool retreat ; 
Or bind the oak with ivy twine; 
Or wed the elm and purpling vine.} 
But if my vagrant fancy pants 
For charms, that fimple nature wants, 
Grant, Pow’r Divine, admittance free 
‘To fomé rang’d academy : 
There to give to arts refin’d 
All the impulfe of my mind ; 
And oft obfervant take my ftand, 
Where the painter’s magic hand, 
From fketches rude, with gradual 


all the clofe-crop’d 


art, 

Calls dawning life to ev’ry part, 

Till, with nice tints ail labour’d high, 

Each farting hero meets the eye : 

Oft too, Oh! let me nice infpeét 

The draughts of jufteft architeét : 

And hence delighted let me pafs, 

Where others mould the duétile 
brafs ; 

Or teach the Parian ftone to wear 

A letter’d fage’s mufing air. 

But, ah! thefe arts have fix’d their 
home, 

In Roman or in Gallic dome: 

Tho’ ftrange befeems, that arts fhould 
{pread 

Where frowns black Slav’ry’s baleful 
fhade ; 

And, ftranger far, that arts decay 

Where Freedom deals her warmef 
ray. 
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This then deny’d; 1’l! fwift retreat, 

Where Camus winds with murmur 
{weet : 

There teach me, piercing Locke, ¢’ 
explore 

The bufy mind’s ideal ftore ; 

There, heav’n-rapt Newton, guide my 


way 

*Mid rolling worlds, thro’ floods of 
day, ‘ ‘ 

To mark the vagrant comet’s road, 

And thro’ his wonders trace the Gody 

Then, to unbend my mind, I'll roam 

Amid the cloyfter’s filent gloom : 

Or, where ranged oaks their fhade 
diffufe, 

Hold dalliance with my darling mufe, 

Recalling oft fome heav’n-born ftrain, - 

That warbl’d in Auguftan reign ; 

Or turn, well pleas’d, the Grecian 


age, 
If (weet heocritus engage ; 
Or blithe Anacreon, mirthful: wight, 
Carrol his eafy love-lay light. 
Yet let not all my pleafure lie 
Confin’d to one Phaebian joy ; 
But ever give my fingers wings 
Lightly to fkim the trembling ftrings, 
And from fome bow’r to tune the lay, 
While lif’ning birds croud ev'ry 
{pray, 
Or hovering filent o’er my head, 
Their quiv’ring wings exulting fpread; 
Save but the turtles, they alone, 
With tender, plaintive, faithful moan, 
Shall tell, to all the fecret grove, 
Their foft thick-warbled tale of love; 
Sweet birds! your mingling blefs pure 
fuing, 
Ever billing, ever cooing, 
Ye conftant pair! I love to note 
Your hoarfe {train gurgling in your 
throat; 
And, ye unheard, from fidelong hills, 
The liquid lapfe of whifp’ring rills, 
1 hift to hear: fuch founds diffufe 
Sweet tranfports to the thoughtful 
mufe, 
Thus fummer fees me brifk and light 
*Till winter fpreads her *kerchiet 
white ; 
‘Then to the city’s focial walls, 
Where tolling clock to bufinefs calls, 
There the weaver’s fhuttle fpeeds 
Nimbly through the fine-fpun threads; 
There the vocal anvil rings, 
While the fmith his hammer fwings 5 
Andev’ry man and ev’ry boy 
Britkly join in warm emphoy. 
ter, ~ fuch throng icenes full oft 
‘li range, 


Oft croud into the rich Exchange: “ 
ic 
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Or to yon wharf, afide the mote, 

‘Where the anchor’d fhips do float, 

And others, haft’ning into bay, 

Swell their fails in fair array : 

Wafting to Albion’s fons the ftore 

That each Peruvian mine can pour; 

Wafting to A}bion’s fmiling dames 

The ruby’s glow, the diamond’s 
flames, 

Till all the Indies ruth into the 
Thames. 

Joys vatt as thefe my fancy claims ; 

And joys like thefe, if peace infpire, 

Peace, with thee I ftring the lyre.” 





XX. Sepulchral Monuments in Great 
Britain, applied to illuftrate the 
Hiftory of Families, Manners, 
Habits, and Arts, at the different 
Periods from the Norman Con- 
queit to the Seventeenth Century. 
With insroduétory Obfervations. 
By R. Goucu. Part II. (con- 
taining the fifteenth Century.) 
Super-royal Folio, gl. gs. boards. 
pp- 386. App. pp. 17. Nichols, 
Payne, Robinjons. 


"THE LETTER-PRuss part of this 

, work comprehends a numerous 
collection of fepulchral and monu- 
mental notices, accompanied by ac- 
curate lylack letter copies of the in- 
{criptions, and to be referred to by 
an index not yet printed. The 
embellifhments tonfift of 149 fub- 
jects, delineated by Schnebbelie, Car- 
ter, Underwood, and others, and en- 
gtaved principally by Bafire. 

For the. information of the anti- 
quary, the following lift of engrav- 
ings is fubmitted as a correét one: 
thofe fubjects taken from fepulchral 
brafs plates are marked B. P. 


THE ENGRAVINGS, 
I. Infide view of Bifhop Beau- 
pry fy chapel, in Salifbury cathe- 
dral. 


II. Sir Nicholas Dagworth, at 
Blickling, A.D. 1401. B. Py 

Il]. Monument of Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, 1401. 

AV. Thomas’ de Braunfton, and 
Sir Ralph de Rocheford and Lady, 
1401. B.P. 
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V. William and Mariona Greuel, 


at Campden, 1401. BLP. -2 

VI. Margaret Pembridge, at Shot- 
tefbrook, 1401. B. P. We 

VII. Sir Reginald Braybrook, knt, 
1405, and Sir Nicholas Hawberk, 
knt. 1407. B. P. 

VIII. Sir John Cobham, founder 
of Cobham College, 1407. B.P. 

IX. Sir John Lyfle, 1407. BP. 

X. Monument of John Gower, in 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. 

XI. Monument and figures of the 
Wingfields; on the fouth fide of 
Letheringham Church, Suffolk. 

XII. Monument on the north 
fide of ditto, 

XII, Armorial bearings of the 
Wingfields, ; 

XIV. Infcription on a monument 
of the Wingfields. The imprefion 
taken from the original bra/; plate. 

XV. Whole - length portrait of 
Wingfield. This imprefion alfo taken 

Srom the original brafs. 

XVI. John Lumbarde, at Stone, 
in Kent, B. P. 

XVII. Monument of Sir William 
Burgate and’ Alianore his wife, at 
Burgate. 

XVII. Monuments of Henry IV. 
and his Queen, 1412, and 1437. 
XIX. Figures’ of Henry IV. and 

his Queen. a 

XX. Cieling of the canopy over 
the monument of “Henry IV. and 
ornaments of the drefs of Henry IV. 
and his Queen. 

XXI. Portrait of Henry IV. from 
his monument. 

XXII. Portrait of Joan, Queen of 
Henry IV. from her monument. 

XXIII. Monument of Judge Gaf- 
coigne, at Harwood, Yorkfhire, and 
Monument of Judge Denifon. 

XXIV. Figures of Judge Gaf- 
coigne and Lady. 

XXV. Portraits of ditto, from the 
Monument. 

XXVI. Figures of Roger Cryche, 
John Pypys, &c. at Whittington, 
Derbythire. 

XXVII. Sir William Marney, 
1414, and Henry, firft Lord Marney, 
1523, at Layer Mamey, Effex. ~~~ 

I XXVIII, 


. 


/ 
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_XXVII. John and Joan Perient, 
1416, at Digfwell, Hertfordfhire.— 
me Perient, 1442, and Sir John 

erpedon, 1457- 3B. P. 
~XXIX. Thomas Fitz-Alan, Earl 
of Arundel, 1415,—Beatrix his wife, 
at Arundel, and John Fitz-Alan. 

XXX. Tomb of Richard Vere, 
Earl of Oxford and his Counteds, 
1392, and their figures. 

XXXI. Thomas Cranley, Arch- 
bifhop of Dublin, at New College, 
Oxford, 1417. B.P. and Margaret 
Cheyne, at Hever, Kent, 1419. B. P. 

XXXIE Head of William Col- 
chefler, Abbot, in St. John Baptift’s 
Chapel, Weftminfter Abbey. 

XXXIII., Monument of Henry V. 
at Weftminfter. 

XXXIV. Chapel of Henry V. at 
Wettmintter. ' 

XXXV. Helmet, fhield,and faddle, 
of Henry V. 

XXXVI. Portrait and coronation 
of Henry VI. 

XXXVII. Monument of Arch- 
bifhop Bowet, in York Minfter. 

XXXVIII. Slab on ditto, 

XXXIX. Monuments of the 
mg family, at Higham Ferrars. 

‘P. 

XL. Monuments of Ralph Neville, 
Earl of Weftmorland, and his two 
wives, in Staindrop Church, co, Dur- 
ham, 1426. y 

XLI. Another view of the fame. 

XLII. Various ornamental parts 
on the tomb of ditto. 

XLIII. Memorials of the Beau- 
fort family, at Barking Abbey, 1430. 

XLIV. Sir Thomas Bromflete and 
Lady, at Wimmington, co. Bedford, 
1430. B.P. 

XLV. Monument of Robert Lord 
Boucher, St. Paal’s Chapel, Weft- 
minfter Abbey, 1431. 

XLVI. Monument of Philippa, 
Dutchefs of York, St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel, Weftminfter Abbey, 1431, 
{two views), 

-XLVII. Sir Edward Benfted, knt. 
in Bennington Church, Herts, 1433. 

XLVIII.. Joan Lady. Cobham. 
"(wife of Sir John Oldcattle) at Cob- 
ham, Kent, 1433 B, P. 


XLIX. Sir Thomas Chaucer and 
Lady, at Eveline, Oxfordthire, 1433. 
B.P. 

L. Portrait of the Duke and 
Duchefs of Bedford, from the Bed- 
ford Miffal. 

LI. Figures, from the Bedford 
Miffal. 

LII. Monument of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, at War- 
wick, 

Lill. Profile of the head of ditto, 
and arms, from the tomb. 

LIV. Figures round the tomb of 
ditto, 

LV. Sepulchral chapel of Ifabel 
Countefs of Warwick, at Tewkibury, 


1439: 

LVI. William Markby, in St. 
Bartholomew the Lefs, Smithfield.— 
John Funteyn, in Blickling Church. 
—Cicely and Ann Boleyn, 1458, 
1479. B.P. : 

LVIJ. Tomb of Margaret Hol- 
land and her two hufbands, at Can- 
terbury. 

LVIII. Figures on the tomb of 
ditto. 

LIX. Monument of Archbifhop 
Chichele, in Canterbury cathedral. 

LX. Figure of Archbifhop Chi- 
chele, and ornaments. 

LXI. Monument of Duke and 
Duchefs of Somerfet, and its orna- 
ments, at Winbourn Minfter, Dor- 
fet. 

» LXII. Another view of the fame. 

LXIII. Sir Symon and Lady Fel- 
brigge, in Felbrigge Church, Nor- 
folk, 1444. B.P. 

LXIV. Sir George Felbrigge, at 
Playford, Suffolk, 1400. B. P. 

LXV. Tomb of Joice Lady Tip- 
toft, at Enfield, Middlefex, 1446. 

LXVI. Figure of Joice Lady 
Tiptoft. -B.P. 

LXVII. Arms and date in the 
vettry at Enfield. 

LXVIII. Monument of Humphry 
Duke of Gloucefter, at St. Albans, 
with the entrance into the vault, 


1447, 
LXIX. Ornaments of the Duke of 
Gloucefter’s monuments 


LXX, 
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LXX. Figures on the fouth front 
of ditto. 

LXXI. Crofs, &c. 
Church, Kent. 

LXXII. Monument of John Hol- 
land, Duke of Exeter, and his two 
wives, at St, Catherine’s, near the 
Tower of London. 

LXXIII. Sepulchral chapel of 
Walter Lord Hungerford, at Salif- 
bury, 1449.—Cieling of the chapel. 

LXXIV. Brafslets figures of Wal- 
ter Lord Hungerford and his Lady, 
and Robert Hungerford, in Salifbury 
Cathedral. 

LXXV. Monument of Bifhop 
Ayfcough, at Salifbury, 1450. 

LXXVI. Abbot Stoke, at St, 
Albans, 1451+ 

LXXVLI. Richard Manfeld, his 
fifter and fon, at Taplow, Bucks, 
1465.—John Barnard and wife, at 
Ifetham, 1451. /B. P. 

LXXVIIL. Ra§)h Lord Crom- 
well, Tatefale Church, Lincolnfhire, 
1465. B.P. 


in Cobham 


LXXIX. Two chimney-pieces in 
Tatefale Caftle. 

LXXX. View of Tatefale Church 
and Caftle, with a diftant view of 
Coningfoy Church, Lincolnfhire. 

LXXXI. William Moor, prieft at 


Tatefale. B.P. 
LXXXII. Temb of John Wyr- 
rall, at Newland, Gloucefterfhire. 
LXXXIII. Monument of Abbot 
Seabroke, at Gloucefter, 1457. 
LXXXIV.,Monument of Sir 
Thomas Shernborne and Lady, at 
Shernborne, Norfolk, 1458. 
LXXXV. North-eaft view of Hun- 
gerford Chapel, in Salifbury Cathe- 
dral—Arms painted in ditto.—Figure 
of Walter Lord Hungerford. 
LXXXVI. View of Hungerford 
Chapel, lately adjoining the. north 
fide of Salifoury Cathedral. 
CXXXVII. Paintings on 
walls of Hungerford Chapel. 
LXXXVIII. John and Joan Mul- 
fhow, Newton Church, Northamp- 
tonfhire. B. P. 
LXX XIX. Monument of Richard 
Trefham and Lady, Newton Church, 
Northamptonfhire, 1433. 
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XC, John Edwards (ferjeant at 
law),Rodmarton Church,Gloucefter, 
1461—and John Godwyn, Woburn 
Deincourt, Bucks, 1488. B.P.- . 

XCI. Monument of Dean Berewe, 
at Hereford, 1462. | 

XCII. Monument of James fifth 
Lord Beskeley, and his fon James, 
in Berkeley Church, 1463. 

XCIII. South front of Abbot 
Whethamiftede’s Monument at St. 
Albans, with arms and infcriptions, 
1464. 

XCIV. Monument of -Bifho 
Beckington, in Wells Cathedral, 
1466.—Monuments of the Abbots 
Kirton and Eaftney, Weftminfter 
Abbey, 1466, B. P. 

XCV. Two views of the tomb of 
Bifhop Lowe, at Rochefter, 1467. 
XCVI. Another view of the 
fame. 

XCVII. Henry Greene and wife, 
in Luffwick Church, Northampton, 
1467. B.P, 

XCVIII. Tomb of Sir Peter Ar- 
derne, ferjeant at law, Layton 
amr Effex, and brafs -figures, 
1467. 

XIX. Painting in the veftry of 
Layton Church, Effex. 

C. Humphry. Bourchier, in Weft- 
minfter Abbey.—Say family in Brox- 
bourn Church, Hertfordfhire, 14735 
B. P. 

CI. Tomb of John Lord Wen- 
lok, in Tewkfbury Church. He 
was flain in the battle of Tewkfbury, 
1471-—Monument of Wenlok, Lu- 
ton Church, Bedfordfhire. 

CII. Monument of John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcefter, and his two wives, 
in Ely Cathedral, 1470. 

CIiI. Monument of Sir Robert 
Harcourt and Lady, Stanton Har- 
court, Oxfordfhire, 1472. (Two 
views.) 

CIV. Henry Nottingham ‘and 
wife.—William Yelverton and wife, 
in Rougham Church, Norfolk. B, P. 
—William Laken and wife. 

CV..Defign of a Monument for 
Henry Vith, from a drawing in the 
Cottonian Library, 

le CVI. 
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_ CVI. Chapel of Bithop Stanbury, 
at Hereford. 

* CVII. Arms and ornaments in 
Bithop Stanbury’s chapel. 

CVIIL. Monument of Sir John 
Crofbie and Lady, Great St. Helen’s, 
‘London, 1475. . (Two views.) 

CIX. Monument of Alice Du- 
chefs of Suffolk, at Ewelme, Oxford- 
fhire, 1475. 

CX. Monuments of the Colt 
family, at Roydon Church, Effex; 
1475. B.P. 

, CXI. Monument of Thomas 
Vaughan, Weftminfter Abbey. 

’ CXII. Monuments of the Ver- 
nons, and view of a monumentina 
chapel, Bakewell Church,.“Derby- 
‘fhire, 1478. 

CXIII. Joan Lady Cromwell, 
Tatefale, Lincolnfhire, 1497. B.P. 

CXIV. Sir Walter Coney, St. 
ape Church, Lynn, Norfolk, 
‘B. PY 
_ CXV, Sir Anthony Gray, St. Al- 
bans, 1480. B. P. 

_ CXVI. Bifhop Beauchamp’s tomb. 
Plan of the chapel, arms, &c. Salif, 
bury.Cathedral, 1481. 

CXVII. John Rudyng, Bigglef- 
wade, Bedford, 1481. B. P. 

CXVITI. Screen of St, Stephen’s 
‘Chapel, Windfor, wherein Willian 
Lord Haftings was buried, 1483. 

CXIX. Painting in Lord Haft. 
ings’s Chapel, Windfor. 

_ CXX. Monument of Bifhop Dud- 
‘ley, Weftminfter Abbey, 1483. 

CXXI. Sir Thomas Peyton and 
his two wives, at Ifelham, Cam- 
‘bridge, 1488. B.P. 

CXXII. View of the Priory 
Church at Ifelham, and monuments 
of the Peytons. 

CXXIII. Monument of Arch- 
bifhop Bourchier, at Canterbury, 
1486. 

CXXIV. Four fmall figures on 
ditto. 

CXXV. Ornaments, 
devices on ditto. 

CXXVI. Monument of the Earl 
of Northumberlahd, with arms and 
infcription, Beyerley"Minfter. 
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CXXVIF. Monument of Eleanor 
Clifford, Lady Percy, Beverley Min« 
tt ‘ 


er. 

CXXVIII. Slab on the tomb of 
Lady Percy.—Figure of the Deity on 
the top of the arch. 

CXX1X. CXXX. Two plates of 
figures on the fpandrels of Lady 
Percy’s monument. 

CXXXI. View of an altar tomb 
in the north tranfept of Beverley Min« 
fter.—View of the ftatue, &c. 

CXXXII. Bifhop Bell, at Carlifle, 
1496. B.P. ° 

CXXXIII. Maud Willoughby, 
Tatefale, 1497. B. P. 

CXXXIV. Laurence de St. Maur 
and William Thorne, inthe church 
of Higham Ferrars, Northampton- 
fhire.e B,P. ‘ 

CXXXV. Monument of Edward 
Stafford, Earl of Wiltthire, Eutfwick 
Church, Northamptonfthire, 1499. 

CXXXVI. Monument of Arch- 
bifhop Morton, Canterbury, 1500. 

CXXXVII. View of Archbifhop 
Morton’s figure.—Lilypot at the feet 
of the figure. 

CXXXVI]I. An Abbefs and Lady 
at Elnfton Church, Bedford, 1500. 
B. P. 

CXXXIX. William Langton, in 
the Lady Chapel, Exeter, 1413. BP. 

CXL. Edward Delahale, Okewood 
Chapel, Wotton, Surry, 1431.— 
John Lord Audley, Shere, Surry, 
1491. .B. P. 

CXLI. Monument of John Fitz- 
Alan, Earl of Arundel, at Arundel, 


1434. 

CXLIT. Monument of  Bifhop 
Laeey, at Exeter, 1455. —.Grave- 
ftones in Exeter Cathedral, 

CXLII!. Monument of Lady Lifle, 
in Wells Cathedral, 1494. 

CXLIV. John Lord L’Eftrange 
and Lady, at Hillingdon, Middlefex, 
1478. B. P, 

CXLV. Geoffry and Joan She- 
rard, Stapleford, Leicefter, 1493+ 
B.P. 

CXLVI. Figure of Sir John Che- 
ney, Salifbury Cathedral, with orna- 


‘ments, 
CXLVIL. 
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CXLVII. Tomb; brafs figure, 
and infcription at King’s Somborne, 
Hamphhire. 

CXLVII. Paintings on the tomb 
of Thomas Wayte. 

CXLIX. Brafs figure, Hordle 
church, Hampfhire. 





XXI. The Hiflory of Sir George 
Warrington, or the political Quix- 
ote, by rue AuTHoR OF THE 
FEMALE QuIxoreE.--3 vols. 12mo. 
gs. fewed.— Bell, Oxtord-ftreet. 


THE STORY. 
cH publication profeffes to ex- 
pofe and reform the violence of 
pretended patriotifm, by a ftory, the 
principal incidents of which are near- 
ly as under. 

Sir George Warrington, a baronet, 
in poffeflion of fix thoufand a-year, 
having been bred up by his father in 
invariable fentiments of oppofition 
to whatever relates to the court or 
its party, and inftructed in few other 
purfuits than thofe of the chace, 
meets with an accident, which by 
confining him fome weeks ‘to his 
chamber, obliges him to feek ‘re- 
fources for -amufement. hitherto 
confidered unneceflary.—T he advice 
‘of a real friend direéts him to feize 
the opportunity of improving his 
mind by ftudy, which advice he fol- 
lows, and his education having been 
well begun under the aufpices of a 
mother whom he had loft at the age 
of twelve, he, as it were, takes up the 
thread of improvement his father 
had broken off, and becomes attached 
to literature; but unfortunately 
meeting with fome inflammatory tracts 
and pamphlets, he entirely adopts 
their impreffions, and, contrary to 
every remonftance of his friends, 
fets out as a general reformer of 
abufes, anda very knight errant in 
the caufe of liberty and equality— 
feveral whimfical adventures attend 
this excurfion; he refcues the daugh- 
‘ter of a man of property from the 
villainy of his footman, who :pro- 
feffes that his ‘mafter had /aid: fo 


oy 


much on the fcore of equality, that 
4e, from mere principle and convie- 
tion, confidered himtelf entitled to 
participate in his family and poffef- 
fions :—a fimilar way of thinking oc- 
cafions a butler to decamp with two 
hundred pounds, and in confequence 
of an equalizing Jetter our hero is 
implicated in the crime and taken up 
as an accomplice.—The heroine of 
the piece is a,Mifs Moreland, who, left 
an orphan by Englifh parents in the 
fouth of France, is there placed in a 
convent, where fhe remains till the 
horrors of the revolution attach her 
to the abbefs, deferted by her une 
grateful fifterhood, and expofe her 
to an affecting climax of diftrefs. Re» 
turning with difficulty to England, 
fhe learns that her only friends are 
dead, and her finances being ex- 
haufted, and feveral circumftances 
corroborating her narrative, fhe is 
delicately relieved by Sir George, 
who gives her letters:and means of 
travelling to a re{pectable clergyman 
and his lady, with whom {fhe is to 
remain till fomething eligible can be 
done’ for her.—Sir George then 
purfuing his favourite fchemes, be- 
comes acquainted with the family of 
a Mr. Wilmot, confiiting of his lady 
and three daughters, two of whom @ 
fet their caps at Sir George.—Letters 
arrive here from Mr. Thompfon 
(the clergyman above mentioned) to 
fay that Mifs Moreland is not arrived; 
afterwards that fhe is—having been 
detained by ficknefs which had again 
reduced her pocket and appearance : 
—thefe accounts are followed by 
others, which ftate, after many lead- 
ing points, the elopement of that 
lady, not only with a married man, 
but with feveral valuable articles of 
plate and jewellery obtained in the 
moft difhonourable manner. As Sir 
George had entertained a penchant 
for Mifs Moreland, he is of courfe 
much afflicted, makes compenfation 
to the pecuniary fufferers, and 
-though he ftrives to forget her, will 
not permit the fair delinquent to be 
advertifed or purfued. He after- 
wards accidentally meets her’as tu- 

torefs 
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torefs to the children of a lady, who 
being inftantly informed of her be- 
haviour at Mr. Thompfon’s,; by the 
Mifs Wilmots, is obliged to difcard 
her, which is done before Sir George 
can have an opportunity to {peak to 
her.—Political affairs call Sir George 
to town, where he, by means‘ of an 
accident, becomes reconciled: to his 
uncle Lord Milbanke, who, from the 
“pointed oppofition of the Warrington 
family in their political opinions, had 
ever been on terms of diftance with 
them.—By the converfations at his 
uncle’s, Sir George difcovers that the 
unfortunate Mifs Moreland is, their 
niece, whom they have vainly endea- 
voured to find fince the troubles in 
France ;—fearful of giving pain, he 
forbears to mention his knowledge 
of her, when fome honourable tefti- 
monies of her former veracity ap- 
pearing from Sir George’s own {fer- 
vant, he becomes more and more 
furprifed at the myfterious contra- 
diction of herlatter behaviour. About 
this time Sir George, having headed 
an aflembly of manufaéturers in the 
“glorious caufe of equality,” they 
carry their defigns to fo contrary a 
length from their profeffions that Sir 
George becomes their oppofer,. and, 
in confequence of a miftake, is dan- 
geroufly: wounded by a Captain 
Montague, who fuppofes him en- 
couraging an attempt, which in fact 
he is repelling, to fet a gentleman’s 
houte on fire. 

Sir George on his recovery be- 
comes more moderate in his fyitem 
of politics, and returning to town, 
proceeds in his inquiries after Mits 
Moreland. 

A difcovery enfues, by means of a 
pawnbroker, with whom the ftolen 
plate and other articles had been de- 
pofited, that Kitty Harris, a girl of 
the town, had become pofleffed of the 
letters to Mr. Thomfon, and perfo- 
nating Mifs Moreland, had in der 
name been guilty of the robbery and 
elopement :--a highwayman had over- 
' heard the converiation of Sir George 
and Mifs Moreland, and followin 
her chaiie, had robbed her of her 


purfe and a pocket-book, - — 


a bank note, with the letters toa 


addrefs of Mr. Themfon, which ° 


letters he gave to Kitty Harris.—Ii 
this fecond diftrefs, Mifs Moreland 
found a proteétrefs in the lady whofe 
children fhe had the care of, when her 
difmiffion enfued from the reports of 
the two younger Mifs Wilmots, who, 
though difcovering her innocence by 
the date of her meeting with her 
patronefs, malicioufly concealed that 
knowledge, and by miftating the 
time of her committing thofe fup- 
pofed crimes, effectually deceived 
the lady, who could otherwife have 
vouched for the falfehood of the ace 
cufation--T hus fituated, Mifs More. 
land takes up her refidence at a cot- 
tage where fhe is reconimended to 
the friendfhip of an old lady, houfe- 
keeper to Sir George, and as Mifs 
Moreland had iy A his name, 
for he travelled incog—the. inno- 
cently refides at his houte, during his 
abfence, with her old friend the 
houfekeeper, and a fudden accident 
calling Sir George home, a monies 
and ecclairciflement follow: Mifs 
Moreland is introduced to Mr. and 
Mrs.Thomf{on, and afterwards to her 
uncle Lord Milbanke, whofe re- 
fearches fhe had purpofely thougher- 
roneoully avoided, by fuppofing them 
to be made by Sir George, who, fhe 
had been malicioufly told, would 
follow her every where to profecute 
her for a robbery.—T he treachery of 
the Mifs Wilmots is properly refented 
by Sir George, and after feverab pre- 
paratory elucidations, a marriage 
concludes the novel,—-in the courfe of 
which feveral comic and interefting 
characters make their appearance, and 
the author, without any ofentation of 
humour, introduces fume neat fatire 
on modern biography, education of 
families, female coquetry, red hot 
patriots, old maids, &c. &c. 


EXTRACT. :; 
THE VISIT OF THE KETTERINGS. 
“« MR. Kettering defired the 
ladies would be ready early, as he 
wifhed to go on to fee his peter 
iy 
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Mrs. Kettering replied, it would be 
extremely vulgar to be at the caftle 
before fix o’clock, and, if he chofe to 
be there earlier, he might go by him- 
felf. Here Mrs. Kettering had not 
reafon on her fide; yet fhe prevailed. 
«{ will not,’ is a fentence fometimes 
of great power; and Mr. Kettering, 
tired of oppofition, and perceiving, as 
he had gained one point, the other 
would not be yielded without more 
trouble than he -chofe to beftow, at 
length, after a little more argument, 
gave itup. Perhaps the might have 
compounded, had he offered the poft- 
chaile: but here felf-intere(t prevail- 
ed, as it always did in hisbofom; and 
he rather chofe his patient fhould re- 
main perhaps an hour or two longer 
without relief, than pay a few fhillings 
extraordinary in chaife-hire. He now 
left the room to prepare his medicines ; 
for, as is the cafe in moft provincial 
tewns, in him the profeflions of apo- 
thecary and furgeon were united. 

Mifs Anna Maria now deigning to 
confult her mother on fome points of 
her drefs, the defired her to wear a 
riding habit, as moft proper for the 
carriage they were to goin: and here 
let me digrefs a moment to obferve, 
that Mrs. Kettering had, generally 
fpeaking, more fenfe as‘well as judg- 
ment than the reft of the family, 
though the had feldom the good for- 
tune to be able to make ufe of it, for 
a reafon the reader will readily guefs. 
Mils Nancy flatly refufed; and, when 
her mother infifted on ity flounced out 
of the room, fayipg, ‘indeed, at her 
age, fhe thought fhe might at leatt 
drefs as fhe pleafed.? Here Mrs. 
Kettering was a fecond time right, 
though her advice was again unattend- 
ed to. She had, however, the fatisfac- 
tion of knowing the had gained one 
point in three; and though reflection 
told her fhe was in that in{tance wrong, 
a with of keeping up all the authority 
fhe could, prevented her from owning 
it. Nor is this an uncommon inftance : 
thofe who are conftantly contradicted 
fometimes take up the wrong fide of 
an argument, and maintain it with the 
more pofitivenefs, from refentment at 
being generally oppofed, and a defire 


of obtaining their own way for once, 


though even by wrong means. 

_ At the appointed time Mr. Ketter- 
ing’s one-horfe chaife, or rather 
whifky, drove up to the door; for as 
it was principally intended for him to 
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vifit his patients, when difinclined to 
mount his horfe, it was built in the 
lighteft manner, and without a head, 
that it might move with greater ex- 
edition. That gentleman, having 
randed his wife and daughter, found 
fome difficulty in feating himfelf ina 
carriage by no means calculated for 
family parties. Slowly and heavily, 
therefore the old mare dragged them 
up the hiil going out of the town; and 
before they had proceeded three miles 
of the five, which feparated Belling- 
ham from Warrington Caftle, the iky 
was over caft, and threatened a hard 
fhower. It was now that Mrs. Ketters 
ing exulted in her fagacity ; and, look~ 
ing alternately at her hufband and 
daughter, fhe would have compared 
hertelf to Caffandra of ‘Troy, had the; 
known the ftory; but, as the did not, 
was contented with faying, ‘ it was 
* fome people’s misfortune never to be 
‘believed, though they were always 
* in the right.’ 

The fpirit of contradiction, which 
fome authors very cruelly, as well as 
very unbjufily, afcribe peculiarly to the 
fuir fex, now, however, did take 
poffeflion of the lady ; and the wifhed 
for rain, almoft as earne(tly as a farmer 
in a drought. Indeed fhe had little 
reafon to fear it on her own account; 
as the had a herfelf for the 
purpofe in a rich filk gown and petti-. 
coat, over which fhe wore a camblet - 
fateguard, and had farther fecured 
herielf by a calafh and long cloak, 
made of hatband filk, the fruits of her 
hufband’s labours. 

The fair Anna Maria had more caufe 
to dread a fhower, being dreficd ina 
thin muflin jacket and coat over a 
dyed purple filk, a fafh and bonnet of 
the fame colour (the latter edged with 


-a deep veil of Britifh lace,) anda black 


gauze cloak. She therefore viewed 
the approaching {torm with very dif- 
ferent fenfations; and, when the rain 
firft came on, put up an umbrella, 
which was her fole dependance. In 
times of diftrefs and danger, we fhould 
be very certain of the fteadinefs of that 
friend for whom we have difclaimed 
all other protection ; left, like the fair 
Anha, we fhould, by their defertion, 
he left to ftruggle alone with the bitter 
winds of adverfity. Boreas, that day 
unfortunately recolleéting his conten- 
tion with Phoebus, in which the latter 
conquered, now in a rage refoived to 
mufter all his forces, and —“— 
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the firft morfal-who fell in his way, 
determined not to be again vanquifhed. 
Unhappily the firft object was Mifs 
Kettering, whofe umbrella, like a 
faithle{s ally, made no refiftance, but 
yielded at the firft attack, and left her 
expofed to ‘the pelting of the pitilefs 
<ftorm,’ and pitilefs indeed it was, for 
it completely deranged every part of 
her attire. Her bonnet was the firit 
victim of his fury ; the rain fpotted the 
Vilac filk, and fthrunk up the Britith 
lace veil. Her gauze cloak and muflin 
petticoat received feveral mortal 
wounds, from her éndeayours to keep 
the umbrella from abfolute flight ; 
and in other places, the rain drawing 
out the purple dye, marked the muflin 
with enfanguined ftreams, Her black 
pins and powder, like cowards, fled 
trom the field of battle; but the po- 
matum ftill adhered: which gave her 
head no {mall refemblance to that of 
the ancient lady well known by: the 
name of Meduia; though it muft be 
allowed her face was not one that 
would turn the hearts of beholders into 
ftone, though it had often the power of 
fcorching thera to cinders. 

The conteft between Boreas, the 
umbrella, and Mifs Kettering, con- 
tinued till they were within fight of 
the park gates; when an accident 
decided the victory, or rather put an 
end to the battle: in fhort, going over 
avery rugged piece of road, one of 
the wheels gave way, and though it 
did not abfolutely overturn them, it 
obliged the whole party to proceed on 
foot. apd this put the finifhing ftroke 
to the young lady’s appearance, as the 
dirt in a very few minutes formed a 
black border to her white drefs, and 
rendered the yellow {tripes in her flip- 

ers undiftinguifhable. Angry with 
nerfelf for not taking her mother’s 
advice, but more angry with her mo- 
ther tor fome occafional fallies of tri- 
wmph which had efcaped her lips; 
mortified at the idea of being feen b 
Sir George in fo jamentable a ftate, 
yet not knowing how to avoid it, fhe 
burt into tears of mingled paffion and 
grief, when the footman who had been 
ient by his mafter, opened the gate to 
receive them. Sir George himfelf 
ftood at the window, watching their 
progrefs, which was very flow; and 
when, from their advancing. nearer, 
he difcovered their fituation, he im- 
Sarre difpatched the houfekeeper 
to affit them in repairing the accidents 
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of the afternoon. To add to-Anmy 
Maria’s vexation young Mr. Bennet, 
who had been at the caftle on butinefs, 
paffed them on horfeback juft before 
they entered the houfe, and was con. 
fequently a witnefs of their deranged 
appearance, which fhe was very con- 
{cious he would not only enjoy, but 
report with exaggerations, as he had 
been an unfuccefstul candidate for her 
favour, and attributed this to her pene 
chant for the baronet. 

When the ladies were alittle refitted, 
they entered the drawing room; where 
Sir George received them with all 
poflible politenefs, and many expref- 
fions of concern for the misfortunes of. 
the day ; which he alfo endeavoured to 
counteract, by fending Mr. Kettering 
to his patient on one of his own horfes, 
and offering them the carriage on their 
return. ‘The delay occafioned by this 
accident, and their confequent change 
of drefs, added to Mrs. Kettering’s 
etiquette of not arriving too early, 
made it confiderably paft feven when 
the tea was brought in; and as the 
carriage was ordered at half paft eight, 
the evening was not too long. Nos 
thing material occured; except that 
Sir George, whofe mind was now ina 
ftate of improvement, was furprifed he 
thould have confidered Mifs Kettering 
in any other light than that of a pretty 

irl; for, in Fatt, fhe had no preten- 
fions to wifdom, and her wit was of 
that innocent fpecies, which neither 
cuts nor dazzles; confifting chiefly of 
quaint fayings, not very unlike Swift’s 
polite converfation, and this was natu 
ral to her, and not acquired by any 
ftudy of the book in queftion. He alfo 
promifed to return their vifit before 
he left the country; and this, added 
to the delight of going home in his 
coach, feemed to atone for every paft 
evil. But 

Every white will have its black, 

And every {weet its four : 
for Mifs Anna Maria could fearcely 
enjoy this pleafure, from recollecting 
it would not be vifible to their neigh- 
bours, as it muft be dark before they 
could arrive athome. This, however; 
fhe confoled herfelf for, by reflecting 
fhe could tell it next day; for in fact, 
the confidered it as only preceding the 
offer of his hand. 

They took leave of the baronet with 
a. profufion of thanks for his civilities, 
and reached their own houfe in the ut- 
moft harmeny: but this was foonat - 

end ; 
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end; for, reviving the events of the 
day after fupper, they each accufed 
the other of having in fome degree 
caufed their misfortunes, not reflecting 
they were equally to blame themfelves. 
Had Mr. Kettering hireda prtnchaite, 
they would have efcaped the rain 
wholly; had Mrs. Kettering confent- 
ed to fet out an hour earlier, they 
would have been fafe at the caffle ; or, 
had Mifs Nancy yielded to-+her mam- 
ma’s entreaties, imight have been 
free from the mortifications fhe fo, 
defervedly met with. Thug, re- 


proaching each other’s conduct with- 
out correcting their own, they patled 
the hours fil 

night.” 


they parted for the 
Vol. I, p, 48. 


THE ADVENTURE AT MR. GOLDNEY’S, 

*«*THE next morning about feven 
o'clock, our hero was awakened by a 
violent uproar which grew every mo- 
ment fo much louder, that he hafted to 
drefs himfelf from a hope that he might 
have it in his, power to aflift the family, 
as he doubted not but they were in 
fome great diftrefs, though of what 
nature he was yet to learn; but on at- 
tempting to go down ftairs, he found 
this chamber door locked on the dut- 
fide. This ferioufly alarmed him, and 
he rang the bell; the noife ftill con- 
tinued, and for fome time prevented 
his hearing a little fhrill voice through 
the door, crying ‘what would you 
* pleafe to want, Sir?’* 1 want the door 


‘ opened for me, to go down flairs,’ 


5 returned our hero. 

‘I am very forry, Sir,’ > faid the 
Voice in a ftill more tremulous accent, 
* that I can’t unlock it, but mafter 
Shas got the key.’ 

* You can afk him for it, 1 fippofe,’ 
cried Sir George almoft angrily, ‘ how 
* long muft T {fay here ?” 

‘Only, Sir, till the conftables are 
‘come and they will be here in a 
* minute,’ 

‘The conftables!? exclaimed he, 
* for what purpofe ? 

The girl at the outfide was terrified, 
anda man running up ftairs, the called 
him,and defired he would anfwer the 
xentleman, and then made her efcape. 
Sir ws now repeated the queftion, 
and afked him tor what purpofe the 
conftables were fent for; and what oc- 
cafioned the uproar? “The man re- 
plied, ‘he did not know,’ and ‘more 
frightened than the girl, followed her 
to the fcene of aétion, 

You. I—No, » 3 


But not chu 


The peace officer's riow artived, and 
the door of Sir George’s chainber be- 
ing unlocked, they charged him in the 
king’s name as an accomplice in the 
robbery committed that mght-on the 
property of Mr. Goldney. , 

Qur hero, all aftonithment, required 
an explanation, which after fouie time 
was granted, and he learned that Mr. 
Goldney’s butler having broken open 
his mafler’s bureau and taken out a 
confiderable fim, had made off with 
it, leaving a letter behiad to excufe 
his conduct. 

* And did that letter criminate me 2’ 
afked our hero with that calm dignity 
which only confcious. innocence can 
give. 

‘ No,’ replied the perfon from whom 
he had received this information, (whe 
was a neighbour Mr. Goldney had 
called inon making the difcovery ;) 
* you are only taken on fufpicioa, and 
‘the grounds for your accufation are 
* fo weak-there is no doubt but on ex- 
‘amination you will be inftantly ac- 
€ quitted,” - 

*I have fo little reafon to fear,’ 
returned the baronet, ‘ that I yield 
‘ without oppofition; though 1 mutt 
‘ fay, Mr. Goldney’s conduct is inexcu - 
* fable, and totally unlike a gentleman. 
* May I fee the letter you allude tq?” 

* Yes certainly,’ faid the man; he 
then gave him the letter, and he read 
as follows: ‘ 

Sir, 

By the time you meet with thefe 
lines, you will haye difeovered my 
making free with what you may pro- 
bably call part of your property ; but 
the converfations which patfed yefter- 
day and the day before, between you 
and the ftrange gentleman, have con- 
vinced me that every man has an 

ual right to the goods this world can 

ord. Now it is but a very fmall 
fhare that I have taken to myfelf: 
you had an abundance; I had a necef- 
fity; and you cannot, therefore, in 
confcience, be angry :with me for 
taking the firft opportunier equaliz- 
ing property (as you call it) as far as 
lay in’ may. power ; thougl I certainly 
begin before the {cheme is general, as 
you laft night declared you hoped it 
would foon be; and from this decla- 
ration, I have reafon to think you 
will rather applaud than condemn me. 
ling to truft entirely to 

this, as I have too dften feen gentle 
men who fpeak one thing when they 
K mean 
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miean another, I will take good care 
“to avoid a profecution, by getting 
quite out of your reach. I have only 
to add my thanks to the ftrange gen- 
tleman, for putting this in my head, 
by {peaking of the propriety of a di- 
vifion of property; as to him, I fhall 
probably be indebted for a comfort- 
able maintenance, till the grand 
fcheme is put in execution, which 
will make me, at once, your brother, 
as well as friend, 
DanteL TURNER. 
«‘ The degree of clever affurance in 
this letter would have made our hero 
fmile, had he not felt too much 
afhamed and difconcerted at the re- 
colleétion that the liberty of fpeech he 
had allowed himfelf was probably the 
caufe of this aétion, by which Mr. 
Goldney was a confiderable fufferer, 
and the poor wretch hisnfelf,, in fact, 
would be more deeply fo; as it mutt 
in future prevent him from ail honett 
refources, and oblige him to continue 
in. a way of life which too furely 
would terminate in the gallows. But 
here a want of knowing the world was 
again his enemy,—or, he would have 
difcovered, from the ftile of the let- 
ter, that Mr. Daniel Turner was an 
old offender ; and’ that equalizing pro- 


perty was his excufe, but had not 
een his motive; and this difcovery 


might have confoled him. As it 
was, he returned it to the perfon, 
and was going to afk farther parti- 
culars, when he was fummoned to 
the parlour. His cheek glowed with 
honeft indignation, on entering the 
room as a criminal, where he had 
been received as a gueft, and courted 
as a fulperior.”’ 
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HEADS OF THE SUBJECT. 
HAP.1. Plan of the Work ex- 
plained. Prefatory obfervations 

to the reader,—and advice to thofe 
who may object to the quotation of 
{cripture authorities. —Cuar. 2. Ge- 
neral Greunds of the Importance of the 
Lemale Charaéier, briefiy fated, The 
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minds of young women ought to be 
actuated by four great motives to ufe- 
ful exertion.—Cuar. 3. On the pe 
culiar Features by which the Charace 
ter of the Female Mind is naturally 
difcriminated from that of the other 
Sex.—* In different countries, and 
at different periods, female excel- 
lence has been eftimated by very dif- 
ferent ftandards.””—A parallel drawn 
between the fortitude of women and 
that of the men, under various tri- 
als, and a general apology for the 
foibles of that which is termed the - 
weaker fex.—Cuar. 4. On Female 
Education, The importance of re- 
ligious inftruction, and the futility 
of thofe arguments which hold the 
early tuition of youthful minds on 
tenets of religion to be wrong :— 
the advantages of domeftic educa- 
tion, with fome remarks on public 
{chools, on the benefit of emulatiog 
among youth, and on the duties of 
a teacher, -— Ornamental acquires 
ments confidered, and the miftaken 
notions of their confequence repro- 
bated ;—with a few hints for the con- 
fideration of female minds on this 
point.—Obfervations on the care of 
health—-Cuap. 5. Of the Mode of 
introducing young Women into general 
Saciety.—T'wo great errors among 
parents rectified,—and a proper line 
of aétion pointed out for parental 
vigilance. Cuar. 6, On Female 
Converfation and Epiflolary Corre- 
fpondence. The alledged frivolity 
of converfation in young women is 
generally owing to the affeétation of 
it in men.—The influence of flat- 
tery allowed to bea primary caufe. 
—The want of folidity in female 
letter writing often arifes from the 
want of actual bufinefs as a fubjet. 
—Cuar. 7. Remarks on Propenfity. 
to Imitation. The laudable pur- 
fes of imitation confidered, and 
its effects in the article of drefs, con- 
trafted. Cautions againft the im- 
proper influence of fafhion, and re- 
marks on the many evils attending 
it—Cuar. 8. On Amu/ements in gee 
neral.—Mafquerades.— The Efficacy 
of individual Example cena 
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The manners of women are gene- 
rally congenial with their amufe- 
ments ;—various inftances of the 
barbarous adduced, — The attrac- 
tions, follies, and dangers, of a 
mafquerade defcribed,—and an in- 
veftigation of thofe arguments ufed 
by the partizans of amufement a- 
gainft the efficacy of individual ex- 
ample in reforming popular tafte.— 
Cuar.g. The Subject of Amufements 
continued—viz. theatrical entertain- 
ments —mufical entertainments — 
Sunday concerts — dancing — gam- 
ing and cards, with general re- 
fiections on excefs in the purfuit 
of amufement.—Cuapr. 10. Ox the 
Employment of Time.— How the 
vacuities of the female mind ought 
to be filled up:—reading recom- 
mended, and fome fuggettions on 
the choice of books, —T he difcharge 
of relative duties.—Exercife not to 
be loft fight of —A weill-regulated 
life knows no vacuum.—Cuap. 11. 
Confiderations antecedent to Marriage. 
—The duty of obedience ftated and 
explained, and the reafonablenefs of 
pre-eminence in a hufband.—Defi- 
nition of what js ufually called “ a 
good match,” and the little regard 
paid to the firft duties of life by 
{uch an union.—The danger of be- 
lieving that a reformed rake will 
prove a good hufband. — General 
obfervations on the harmony of 
tempers, opinions, and condition, 
neceflary to connubial happinefs— 
Cuar. 12. On the Duties TP ibe mar- 
ried State—Of duties arifing from 
the influence which a married wo- 


man may poffefs over the conduct - 


and character of her hufband.— 
The attractions of virtuous example 
Ina wife, and the abfurdity of indulg- 
ng turbulent paflions. —The value 
of difcretion—dangerous opinion of 
fome writers, that a wife of ftrong 
mental endowments is feldom a de- 
firable. companion. —The fuperin- 
tendance of domeftic affairs an in- 
difpenfable duty.—General rules for 
doinettic management.—Of fedate- 
nels of charaéter, — OF vifiting.— 
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Of demeanour to friends or neigh- 
bours—and of the mutual difcovery 
of latent faults between hufband 
and wife—Cuap. 13. Duties of 
matrimonial Life continued, with a 
View to the different Situations and’ 
Circumfances of different Individu- 
als, viz. the married lady in Lon- 
don, or its vicinity;—The town 
lady at her country refidence ;—The 
country wife; — The clergyman’s 
wife ;—The wife of a church dig- 
nitary ;—T he wife of a military offi- 
cer ;—The wife of a manufacturer ; — 
and the wives of tradefmen in gene- 
ral, —Cuar. 14. Ox Parental Du- 
ties. — Mothers recommended to 
nurfe their own children.—A parent 
the beit inculeator of the early ru- 
diments of education,—Of board. 
ing {cHools, and of dometftic teach- . 
ing.—Of the government of young 
minds by fear.—Of juvenile arts 
and concealments,—Of the regula- 
tion of converfation before children. 
—Efferninate indulgencies confider- 
ed.—Of the undue exercife of pag 
rental authority, and the neceflic 
for parents to poffefs the confidence 
of their children. —The confe- ! 
quences to a daughter, of frequent 
invitations from home.—Th¢ ge- 
neral imprudence of mothets in 
forming {chemes of matrimonial al- 
liance for a daughter—Cuar. 15. 
Further Remarks on the Duties belong 
ing to the middle Period of Life.— 
Of the foibles moft predominant 
among women who are patt their 
youth, and the important fervices 
they might render to young peo- 
ple-—An apology for elderly ladies 
who are unmarried. —Cuar. 16. 
On the Duties of the Decline of Life. 
An attachment to the gay amufe- 
ments of youth reprehenfible in 
old age.—Uf avarice.—Of a defi- 
ciency in tender concern for the 
interefts of others, and of affec- 
tionate tendencies carried to an ex- 
treme.—Queruloufnef, —A diffatis- 
fied temper.—Of the confolations « 
of age, and the happinefs attending - 
the clofe of a well-regulated life. = 
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EXTRACT. 
THE DOMESTIC DUTIES OF A WIFE. 

“ TO fuperintend the various 
branches of domeftic management, 
or, as St, Paul briefly and emphati- 
cally expreffes the fame office, ‘ to 
guide the houfe,’ is the indifpenfible 
duty of a married woman. No men- 
tal endowments furnifh an exemption 
from it; no plea of improving purfuits 
and literary pleafures can excufe the 
neglect of it. The tafk muft be exe- 
cuted either by the mafter or the mif- 
trefs of the houfe; and reafon and 
feripture concur in affigning it une- 
quivocally tothe latter. Cuttomalfo, 
which in many inftances prefumes to 
decide in plain contradi¢tion to thefe 
fovereign rules of life, has, in this 
point, fo generally conformed to their 
determination, that a hufband who 
fhould perfonally direct the proceed- 
ings of the houfekeeper and the,cook, 
and intrude into the petty arFange- 
ments of daily ceconomy, would ap- 
pear in all eyes except his own, nearly 
as ridiculous as if he were to aflume 
to himfelf the habiliments of his wife, 
or to occupy his mornings with her 
needles and work-bags. . 

* Are you then the miftrefs of a 
family? Fulfil the charge for which 
you are refponfible. Attempt not to 
transfer your proper occupation to a 
favourite maid, however tried may be 
her fidelity and her fkill, To confide 
implicitly in fervants is the way to 
render them undeferving of confi- 
dence, If they are already negligent, 
or difhoneft, your remifsnefs encou- 
rages their faults, while it- continues 
your own lofs and inconvenience: if 
their integrity is unfullied, they are 
ignorant of the principles by which 

our expences ought to be regu- 
ated; and will aét for you on other 
principles, which, if you knew them, 
you ought to difapprove: they know 
not the amount of your hufband’s in- 
geome, or of bis debts, or of his other 
jncumbrances; nor, if they knew all 
thefe things, could they judge what 
os of his revenue mays reafonably 

e, expended in the departments with 
which they are concerned. ‘They will 
not reflect that fmall degrees of wate 
and extravagance, when they could 
eafily be guarded againtt, are crimi- 
nal; nor will they fufpeét the mag- 
nitude of the fum to which fmall de- 
grees of waite and extravagance free 





quently repeated, will accumulate in. 
the courfe of the year. They will 
confider the credit of your charaéter 
as intrufted to them; and will con- 
ceive that they uphold it by profufion. 
The larger your family is, the greater 
will be the annual portion of your ex. 
enditure, which will, by thefe means, 
e thrown away; and if‘your ample 
fortune inclines you to regard the fum 
as fcarcely worth the little trouble 
which would have been required to 
prevent the lofs, confider the extent 
of good which it might have accom. 
plished, had it. been employed in 
feeding the hungry and clothing’ the 
naked. Be regular in inquiring, and 
punctual in examining your weekly 
accounts: be frugal without parfi. 
mony; fave, that you may diftribute. 
Study the comfort of all under your 
roof, even of the humbleft inhabi- 
tants of the kitchen: pinch not the 
inferior part of the family, to provide 
again the cofts of a day of fplen- 
dor; confider the welfare of the fers 
vants of your own fex, as particu- 
larly committed to you; encourage 
them in religion, and be attive in 
furnifhing them with the means ef 
inftruction. Let their number be 
fully adequate to the work which 
they are to perform, but let it not be 
{welled, either from a love of parade 
or from blind indulgence, to an extent 
which is needlefs, In thofe ranks of 
life where the mind is not accuftomed 
to continued reflection, idlenefs is an 
ever-failing fource of folly and of 
vice, Forget not to indulge them at 
fit feafons with vifits to their friends, 
nor grudge the pains of contriving 
opportunities for the indtilgence. Let 
Not one tyrannize over andther: im 
hearing complaints be patient; in in- 
quiring into faults, be candid ; in re- 

roving, be temperate and unrufited. 

et not your kindnefs to the merito- 
rious terminate when they leave your 
houfe; but reward good conduct in 
them, and encourage it in others, by 
fubfequent acts of benevolence adapt- 
ed to their circumftances. Let it be 
your refolution, when called upon to 
defcribe the characters of fervants 
who have quittéd your family, to 
act con{fcientioufly towards all the 
parties interefted, neither aggravating 
nor difguifing the truth; and never 
let any one of thofe whofe qualifica- 
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thofe who‘apply for the account, find 
you feduce from your purpofe, by 
artiality or by refentment. 

«¢ There is fometimes feen in fami- 
lies an inmate, commonly a female 
relation of the mafter or of the mif- 
treis of the houfe, whb, though ad- 
mitted to. live in the parlour, is, in 
truth, an humble dependant, received 
either from motives of charity, or for 
the fake of being made ufeful in the 
conduét of domeftic affairs, or of be- 
ing a companion to her protectrefs, 
when the latter is not otherwife en- 
gaged or amufed. Have you fuch an 
inmate? Let your behaviour to her 
be fuch as the ought to experience : 
pretend not to call her a friend, while 
you treat her as a drudge. If fick- 
nefs, or infirmity, or a fudden pref- 
fure of occupation, difqualifies you 
from perfonally attending in detail to 
the cuftomary affairs of your houfe- 
hold, avail yourfelf of her aflittance : 
but feek it not from an indolent aver- 
fion to trouble, nor from a haughty 
wilh to rid yourfelf of the employ- 
ment. While you have recourfe to 
it, receive it as an aét of kindnefs, 
not as the Conitrained obedience of an 
upper fervant. Teach the inferior 
= of your family to refpcét her, 

y refpectihg her yourfelf: remem- 
ber the aukwardnefs of her fituation, 
and confult ie comfort, Is the to 
look for friends in the kitchen, or in 
the houfe-keeper’s room? Affuredly 
not. Is the to live an infulted being 
under your roof? Your benevolence 
revolts at the idea. Admit her, then, 
not merely to the formalities, but to 
the freedom and genuine fatisfactions 
of intercourfe. ‘Tempt her not, by a 
referved demeanor, perpetually re- 
minding her of the obligations which 
fhe is unfortunate enough to owe 
you, to echo your opinions, to crouch 
to your humours, to a¢t.the part of 
adiffembler: if fervile affiduities agd 
fawning compliances are the means by 
which the is to ingratiate herfelf, bluth 
for your proud and unfeeling heart. 
Is it the part of friendthip, of liberal 
protection, to harrafs her with diffi- 
culties, to enfnare her fincerity, to 
eftablifh her in the petty aéts of cun- 
ning and adulation? Rather difmifs 
her with fome {mall pittance of boun- 
ty, to fearch in obfcurity for an honeft 
Maintenance, than retain her, to learn 
"hypocrify, and to teach you @rxg- 


gaace, to be corrupted, and to cor. 
rupt, 

**In all the domeftic expences, 
which are wholly, or in part, regu- 
lated by your opinion, beware that, 
while you pay a decent regard to 
your hufband’s rank in fociety, you 
are not hurried into oftentation and 
prodigality, by vanity lurking in your 

reait.. Examine your own motives 
tothe bottom: if you feel an inward 
fenfation of uneafinefs, when one of 
your neighbours is reported to main- 
tain a table more elegant than your 
own, to furpafs you in the number of 
fervants, or in the coftlinefS of their 
liveries; if you feel folicitous for an 
additional carriage, or, hearing that 
the equipage of an acquaintance has 
recently been enlarged; if you are 
eager to new-model or to decorate @ 
room afrefh, when neither ufe nor 
propriety requires the alteration, be- 
caufe a fimilar ftep has been adopted 
in a manfion in your vicinity; if you 
difcard handfome furniture before i 
had rendered half the fervice of 
which it was capable, becaufe fome 
frivolous lady can-no longer bear the 
fight of the chairs and the window- 
eurtains which have remained two or 
three tedious years in her drawing- 
room; your profeflions of being only 
déiirous to do what is requifite in your 
{tation are mere pretences to deceive 
others, or proofs that you are igno- 
rant of yourfelf. You are lavith, 
vain, proud, emulous, ambitious ; 
you are defective in fome of the firit 
duties of a wife and of a chriltian. 
Inftead of fquandering, in extrava- 
gance and parade that property which 
ought partly to have been referved in 
ftore for the future benefit of your 
offsprings, and pany to have been li- 
berally beftowed for the prefent ad- 
vantage of thofe whom relationfhip, 
or perfenal merit, or the general 
claims which diftrefs has upon fuch 


.as are capable of removing it, entitle 


to your bounty; let it be your con- 
ftant aim to obey the fcriptural pre- 


cepts of fobriety and moderation; let | 


it be your delight to fulfil every office 
of unaffeéted benevolence. icture 
to yourfelf the difficulties, the cala- 
mities, the final ruin, in which tradef- 
men, with their wives and children, 
are frequently involved, even by the 
delay of payments due to them from 


families to which they have, not — . 
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to refufe credit. Subje& not yourfelf 
in the fight of God to the charge of 
being acceffary to fuch miferies.— 
Guard, by every fit method of repre- 
fentation and perfuafion, if circum- 
ftances thould make them neceffary, the 
man to whom you are united from 
centributing to fuch miferies, either 
by profution or by inadvertence. Is 
he carelefs as to the infpection of his 
affairs? Oper his eyes to the dangers 
of neglect and procraftination. Does 
he anticipate future, perhaps contin- 
gent refources? Awaken him to a 
conviction of his criminal impru- 
dence. Encourage him, if he ftands 
in need of encouragement, in vigi- 
Jant but not avaricious forefight; in 
the practice of enlarged and never- 
faiting charity. If your hufband, ac- 
cuftomed to acquire money by profef- 
fional exertions, fhould become too 
ittle inclined to impart freely what he 
ras laborioufty earned, fuggeft to him 
that one of the inducements to la- 
hour, addreffed to him by an apof- 
tic, is no other than this,-—‘ that he 
« may have to give to him that need- 
eth.’ If his extenfive intercourfe 
with the world, familtarizing him to 
inftances of merited or pretended dif- 
trefs, has the effeét of rendering him 
fomewhat too fufpiciows, of deceit, 
famewhat too fevere towards thofe 
whofe misfortunes are, in part, at 
Teaft, to be afcribed to themfelves + 
remind him that ‘ God is kind to the 
« wnthankful and the evil;” and that 
what confcience may require to be 
with-held from the unworthy ought 
tobe dedicated to the relief of indi- 
gent defert. Win him eonflantly and 
practically to « remember the words 
€ of the Lord Jefus, how he faid, It 
‘fs more bielied to give than re- 
* ceive.’ Chap. 12. 





XXIIE. A Letter to General Wafh- 
ington, from Tuomas Patneg, 
Author of the Rights of Man, 


&e. &c. Svo. 18. Od. pp. 77. 
Symonds. 
EPITOME OF THE SUBJECT. 
THES Letter (including two 
others to Mr. Wafhington, and 
# Memorial to Mr. Monroe) ace 


cufes the late Prefident of Congref 
of treachery in his private friend. 
fhips, and hypocrify in his public 
charaéter ; —and thefe accufations 
ave grounded on the- filence of tlie 
American miutitry on the fubjeé& of 
Mr. Paine’s: imprifonment in the 
Luxembourg, during the convul- 
fions occafioned by the faction of 
Robefpierre.—It having been hinted 
to Mr. Paine, that his accepting a 
feat in the convention, and the title 
of citizen in France, precluded his 
claim to citizenfhip in America, he 
refutes the idea, by drawing a dif- 
tinétion. between the menmiber of a 
convention met for the purpofes of 


forming a government, de novo, and 


the member of a convention meet- 
ing to put the principles of fuch 
government in practice :—claffing 
himfelf in the “tin diftinétion, he 
looks on his title, as citizen of 
France, to be merely honorary, for, 
he obferves, if academies confer the 
rank of honorary member upon 
foreigners, eminent in knowledge, 
and make them citizens of their li- 
terary or fcientitic republics, with. 
out affecting or alienating their 
rights of citizenfhip in their owr 
country, why fhould nof the {cience 
of government have the fame ad- 
vantage, by conferring fimilar ho- 
nours: on fimilar terms? — From 
thefe arguments, he confiders the in- 
activity of Mr.Wathingtonasa breach 
of friendhhip, which extended to 
an enormous length; as, in confe- 
quence of it, the faction of Robe- 
ipierre, conftruing fuch filence into 
approbation, had, as appeared from 
their papers, determined to accufe 
Thomas Paine “ for the intereft of 
America as well as of France ;"— 
and, but for the fudden overthrow ° 
of that fa&tion, the accufatton would 
have undoubtedly taken place, with 
confequences fimilar to thofe expe- 
rienced by one’ hundred and fixty 
others, who-.were accufed, cone 
demned, and guillotined on the 
fame evening; it~ being daily 
the. caltom, during Paine’s imprts | 
fonment, 
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fonment, he obfervés, for ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, or 
more, to meet the like fate. — Mr. 
Paine’s ril, therefore, enhanc- 
ing the ingratitude of his friend, 
he concludes the article of pri- 
vate affairs by faying, that 
‘ errors and caprices of the temper 
‘can be pardoned ind forgotten ; 
* but a cold deliberate.crime of the 
‘ heart, fuch as Mr. Washington is 
‘capable of acting, is not to be 
‘ wafhed away.’ The motive, dir- 
ing the above charge, afcribed to 
the Prefident’s conduct: is, that, as 
many improprieties were gaining 
ground in the fyitem of American 
government, Mr. Wafhington knew 
that Mr. Paine would, on his return 
to America, endeavour to reform 
them, and therefore connived at his 
imprifonment, and perhaps at his in- 
tended death, to prevent the incon- 
venience of his oppofition. — The 
charges of a public nature are, that 
Wathington’s hypocrify has ruined 
the character, and fenfibly impaired 
the conftitution of America,—that 
actuated by a fpirit of egotifm, he 
has affumed the credit and honours 
of an independency eftablifhed by the 
wifdom and activity of others,--that he 
had zo fhare in the political exertions, 
and very little in thofe of the mili- 


tary,—that he claimed vidtories gain- 


ed by other American generals, over 
whom, though #y/ed commander in 
chief, he had neither power nor in- 
fluence, while for his own part, 
gaining the charaéter of prudence, 
by “ fleeping aeway his time,” he pur- 
fued * aban meafures without Fa- 
bian means,” and but for the timely 
afittance of France, his * cold, ua- 
nilitary” condu& would, in all pro- 
bability, have loft America. 
Proceeding to later dates, he fays 
that the Wathkington adminiftration, 
ungrateful and unfaithful to France, 
has, by what he terms Mr. Jay’s 
treaty of penance and petition with 
the Britith government, betrayed the 
commercial interefts of both France 
aad America to England, and that 
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the minifter penitentiary, (Mr. Ja 
by fbicag ubmion ir aeee 
ftrance, has in faé accomplifned a 
treaty which operates as a loan to the 
Englifh government, by giving it 
permiffion to take ‘American pro- 
perty at fea, and pay for it when 
convenient; which latter period, he 
fays, may probably not arrive, the 
bufinefs end in a juggle, and the 
money never’ be paid at all._—The 
above charges brancliing out into a 
variety of minutix, we fhall wind up 
this general fketch by giving, as a 
fpecimen of the Ianguage, the two 
following extracts, of which the latter 
concludes, the general letter to Mr. 
Wathington. 


EXTRACTS. 


PAINE’S CHARACTER OF GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, 


“ A STRANGER might be led 
to fuppofe, from the egotifm with 
which Mr. Wathington {peaks, that 
himfelf, and himfelf only, had generat- 
ed, conducted, completed, and efta- 
blifthed the revolution’ In fine, that 
it was all his own doing. 

*« In the firlt place, as to the politi- 
cal part, he had no (hare in it; and 
therefore. the whole of that is 
out of the queftion with refpect 
to him. There remains, then, only 
the military part; and it weuld have 
been prudent in Mr. Wafhington not 
to have awakened inquiry upon that 
fubjeét. Fame then was cheap; he - 
enjoyed it cheaply ; and nobody was 
difpofed to take away the laurels, that, 
whether they were acquired or not, had 
been given. 

«© Mr. Wahhington’s merit confitted 
in conftancy. But conflancy was the 
common virtue of the revolution. 
Who was there that was inconitant? 
I know but of one military defection, 
that of Arnold; and I know of no 
political defection, among thofe who 
made themfelves eminent when the 
revolution was formed by the declava- 
tion Of independence. | Even Silas 
Deane, though he attempted to de- 
fraud, did not betray. » 

«© But when we fpeak of military 
charaéter, fomething more is to be 
underftood than cynitancy ; and fome- 
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thing more ozghtto be underftood than 
the Fabian fy.em of doing norbing. The 
nothing part Can be dene by any body. 
Cld Mrs. ‘Thompf{on, the houlekeeper 
of head quarters (who threatened to 
make the fun and the wind fhine 
through Rivington of New York) 
could have done as well as Mr. Wath- 
ington. Deborah would have been as 
good as Barak. 

‘© Mr. Wafhington had the nominal 
rank of commander in chief, but he 
was not foin fuct. He had in reality 
only afeparate command. He had no 
cuntroul over, or direction of, the 
army to the northward undcr Gates, 
that captured Burgoyne, or of.that to 
the fouth, under Gicene, that recover- 
ed the fouthern fiates. The nominal 
rank, however; of commander in 
chief, ferved tg throw upon him the 
lufire of thofe actions, and to make 
him appear as the foul and centre of 
ail military operations in Anierica. 

«© He commenced his command in 
June 1775, during the time the 
Maffachufet army lay before Bofton, 
and afier the affair of Bunker’s Hill. 
"The commencement of his command 
was the commencement of inaCirity. 
Nothing was afterwards cone, or at- 
tempted to be done, during the nine 
months he remained before Bofton. 
If we may judge from the refiftance 
made at Concord, and afterwards at 
Buoker’s Hill, there was a f{pirtt of 
enterprize at that time, which the 

refence of Mr. Wathingtcn chilled 
into cold defence. By the advantage 
of a good exterior he attracts refpect, 
which his habitual filence tends to pre- 
ferve; but he has not the talent of 
infpiving ardour in an army. ‘The 
enemy remoyed from Botion to Hali- 
tax in March 1776, to wait for rein- 
forcements froni Europe, and to take 
2 more advantageous polition at New 
York. 

“ The inattivity of the campaign 
of 1775, on the part of: General 
Wafhineton, when the enemy had a 
lefs force thin in any other future 
pericd of the war, and the injudiciots 
choice of pofitions taken by him 
in the campaign of 1776, when the 
enemy had its greateft force, neceflari- 
ly produced the loffes and misfortunes 
that marked that gloomy campaign. 
‘lhe pofitions taken were either lands 
or necks of Jand.* In the former the 
enemy, by the aidof their thips, could 


bring their whole force againft a part 
ot General Wafhington’s, as in the 
atfair of Long Ifland; and in the 
Jatter, he might be fhut up as in the 
bottom of a bay. This had nearly 
been the cafe ,at New York, and fo it 
was in part; it was aétually the cafe 
at Fort Wafhington; and it would 
have been the cafe at Fort Lee; if 
General Greene had not moved pre. 
cipitately. off, leaving every thing 
behind, and by gaining Hackinfach- 
bridge, got out of the bay of Bergin- 
neck. How far Mr. Wafhington, as 
general, is blameable for thefe matters, 
1 am not undertaking to determine, 
but they are evidently defects in 
military geography. ‘Ihe fuccefsful 
fkirmifhes at the clofe of the campaign 
(matters that would fcarcely be noticed 
in a better fate ot things) make the 
brilliant exploits of General Wathing- 
ton’s feven campaigns. No wonder 
ve fee fo much pufilaninity in the 
treAdent, when we fee fo httle enter- 
prize in the general. . 

‘© The campaign of 1777. became 
famous, not by any thing on the part 
of General Wafhington, but by the 
capture of General Burgoyne and the 
army under his command, by the 
northern army, at Saratoga, under 
General Gates. Sototally diftinét and 
unconnected were the two armies of 
Wathington and Gates, and fo inde- 
pendent was the Jatter of the authority 
of the nominal commander in chiet, 
that the two generals did not fg 
much as correfpoud, and it was only 
by a letter of General (fince Gover- 
nor) Clinton, that General Wafhing- 
ton was informed of that event. The 
Britith took poffeffion of Philadelphia 
this year, which they evacuated the 
neat, jult time enough to fave their 
heavy baggage and fleet of tranfports 
froin capture by the French Admiral 
D’Efluing, who arrived at the mouth 
of the Delaware foon after. 

“The capture of Burgoyne: gave 
an cclat in Europe to the American 
arms, and facilitated the alliance with 
France. . The eclat, however, was 
not kept up by any thing on the part 
ot General Wathington. The fame 
Untertunate languor that marked his 
entrance into the field, continued 
always.  Diicontent began ftrongly 
to prevail againft him, and a party 
was formed in Congrefs, while fitting 
at York Town, in Penfylvania, for 
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removing him from the command of 
the armye The hope, however, of 
better rimes, the news of the alliance 
with France, and the unwillingnefs of 
fhewing difcontent, diffipated the 
matter. 

«« Nothing was done in the cam- 
paign of 1778, 1779, 1780, in the 
part where General Wafhington com- 
manded, except the taking Stony 
Point by General Wayne. ‘The 
fouthern ftates, in the mean time, 
were overrun by the enemy. ‘They 
were afterwards recovered by Gene- 
ral Greene, who had, in a very great 
meafure, created the army that accom- 
plifhed that recovery. In all this 
General Wathington had no fthare. 
The Fabian fyftem of war, followed by 
him, began now to unfold itfelf with 
all its evils; for what.is Fabian war 
without Fabian means to fupport it? 
The finances of Congrefs, depend- 
ing wholly on emiffions of paper 
money, were exhaufted. ,Its credit 
was gone. The continental treafury 
was not able to, pay the expence of a 
brigade of waggons to tranfport the 
neceflary ftores to the army, and yet 
the fole object, the eftablifhment of the 
revolution, was a thing of remote 
diftance. The time I am now fpeak- 
ing of is in the latter end of the year 
178a. 

* In this fituation of things it was 
found not only expedient, but abfo- 
jutely necefflary, for Congrefs to ftate 
the whole cafe to its ally. I know 
more of this matter (before it came 
into Congrefs,.or was known to Gene- 
ral Wafhington), of its progrefs, and 
its iffue, than 1 chufe to ftate in this 
letter, Colonel John Lawrens was 
fent to France, as an envoy extraordi- 
nery, on this occafion, and, by a 
private agreement between him and 
me, | accompanied him. We failed 
from Botton in the Alliance frigate, 
February 11, 1781. France had al- 
ready done much in accepting and 
paying bills drawn by Congrets, the 
was now called upon to do more. 
The event of Colonel Lawrens’s mil- 
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fion, with the aid of the venerable 
minifter Franklin,was, that Frange gave 
in money,as a prefént, fix nuillions ot 
livres, and ten millions more asa loan, 
and agreed to fend a fleet of not lefs 
than thirty fail of the line, at her own 
expence, aS an aid to America. Col. 
Lawrens and myfelf returned from 
Breft the firft of June following, taking 
with ys two millions and a half ot 
livres (upwards of two hundred thou- 
fand pounds) of the money given, and 
convoying two fhips with ftores, 

“¢ We arrived at Bofton the twenty 
fifth of Augutt following. De Graffe 
arrived with the French fleet in the 
Chefapeak at the fame time, and was 
afterwards joined by that of Barras, 
making thirty-one fail of the line. 
The money was tranfported in waggons 
from Botton to the bank of Philadel- 
phia, of which Mr. Thomas Willing, 
who has fince put himfelf at the head 
of the lift of petitioners in favour of 
the Britith treaty, was then prefident. 
And it was by the aid of this money, 
of this fleet, and of Rochambeau’s 
army, that Cornwallis was taken, the 
laurels of which have been unjuftly 
given to Mr. Wafhington. His meric 
in that affair was no more than that of 


any other American officer.””  P, 54. 


** This is the ground upon which 
America now ftands.—All the rights 
of commerce and navigation are to 
begin anew, and that with lofs of 
character to begin with. If there is 
fenfe enough left in the heart, to call 
a blufh into the cheek, the Wathing- 
ton adminiftration muft be afhamed to 
appear. 

‘* And asto you, Sir, treagheroys 
in private friendfhip, (for you haye 
been fo to me, and that in the day of 
danger) and a hypocrite in public life, 
the world will be puzzled to decide 
whether you are an APOSTATE 
or an IMPOSTOR? Whether you 
have abandoned good principles, or 
whether you ever had any ?”? , 
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tory of France, with Copies of the 
Letters of Lord Grenville, Compte 
Wedel Jarlfberg, Meffrs. Barthe- 
lemy,. Wickham, &c. relative to the 
late Negotiations for Peace. 8vo. 
IS. Debrett. 

Official Correfpondence, on a Negotiation 
Sor Peace between Great Britain and 
France, &c. Svo. 15. 

Chapman, Richardfon, Egerton. 

A corre Copy of the Papers relating ia 
the Negotiation between Great Britain 
and France, &c. 8vo. 15. 

Stockdale. 

Strifures on Peace. The Englifhman 
and the Reformer, a Dialogue, by 
Mr. Bunn. 8vo. 6d. 

Richardfon, Debrett. 

A Letrer TO GENERAL WASHING- 
TON, from THomas Paine, Au- 
thor of the Rights of Man, Age of 
Reafon, &c. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Symonds. 

A Difplay of the Spirit and Defgns of 
thofe who, under Pretext of a Re- 
form, aim at the Subverfion of the 
Conftitution and Government of 
this Kingdom; with a- Defence of 
Ecclefiaftical Fftablifhments. By 
the Rey. G. Bennet, Miniter 
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the Gofpel in Carlifle. 8vo. 39, 
boards. n 
Halbead, Carlifle, Richardfon, London, 

Examen de cetie Quefion: Quel fera 
pour les Colonies de l’Amerique le 
ré{ultat de la Révolution Frangoife, 
de la Guerre qui en eft la fuite, & 
de la Paix qui doit la terminer? Par 
M. Matouet, Député de la Colo- 
nie de St. Domingue. 8vo. 15. 

Deboffe. 
Remarks upon the Condué of the re- 
{pective Governments ot Great 
ritain and France, on. the late 
Negotiations for Peace. $vo. 18, 
Stockdale. 
POLITICAL c&CONOMY. 

Tue DisTILLERIES CONSIDERED, in 
their Connexion with the Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Revenue, of 
Britain; alfo in their kffe@s upon 
the Health, Tranquillity, and Mo- 
rals, of the People. 8vo. 1s. 

Mundell, Edinburgh, Murray and 
Highley, ak oy 

Tre Iniquiry OF BANKING; or, 
Bank Notes proved to be a Fraud 
upon the Public, and the real Caufe 
of the prefent exorbitant Price of 
Provifions. $vo. 1s. 

Fordan, Chappell. 

A correct Copy or Tue BIL for 
the better Support and Maintenance 
of the Poor, as amended by the 
Committee. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

A Copy of the New Bill for better Sup- 
port of the Poor, &c. 6d. 

Debrett. 

A Letter to the Subfcribers and Non- 
Subicribers to the Loan of 18 Mil- 
lions. By Joan Martin, Attor- 
ney and Solicitor of the Englith 
and Scottifh Courts. 8vo. 13. 

Jordan. 


' LAW. 

Reports of Cafes argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer; from 
Michaelmas Ferm to Trinity Term, 
35'h George Ill. inclutive. By 
ALEXANDER ANSTRUTHER, Efq. 
Vol. IIIf, Part 1. 8vo. 55. (To 
be continued annually.) 

Straban, Llarke qnd Son. 


DIVINITY, THEOLOGY.. 
4 Charge given at the Vifitations. of the 
Archdeaconry.of Salop, in the Diocefe 


of Hereford, holden at Ludlow and » 


Stwetton, June ax and 22, 1796, 


By Jos. Piymiry, M.A..; ato. 
1S. Eddowes, Salifoury, Loyg- 
’ man, Cadell, London. 
A Compitnion to the Sacred Hiftory, in 
2 Books. 12mo. 6d, 
Gardiner, Chapman. 
Sele&t hymns on the hiftorical 
parts of Scripture, compiled at the 
requeft of the Author of “ Sacred 
Hitory in familiar Dialogues,” &c. 
The Chriftian’s Pocket Companion; bee - 
ing 100 felect Portions of Scrip, 
ture, on Cards. . 2s, 6d. 
Matthews. 
Reafon doing Homage to Revelation. By 
the Rev. Joun Cooke. 8vo. 1s. 
Matthews. 
Lefures on the Feftivals celebrated by 
the Church of England, with Prac- 
tical Obfervations. By SAMUEL 
Guasszt, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 
Rivingtons, Faulder, Gardner. 
Differtations on the Prophecies of the 
Old Teftament. By Davin Levi, 
Author of Lingua Sacra, the, Ce- 
remonies of the Jews, Letters 
Dr. Prieftley, &c. Vol. Uf. &fo. 
6s. Folnfon, Walker. 
A Sermon, occafioned by the Dewnt 
* William Tayleur, Efg. deliyered’a 
a Meeting of ‘Unitatian Diffentérs, 
on the 15th “of May, 1796. .B 
THtorH. Houtsrookxs,, L.L,B- 
F.R,S.E. 18. * 'Fobnfon. 
PHYSIC, 
Mercury  flark.. naked. 


By.’ Isade 
Swainson, Proprietor of Velno’s 


Vegetable Syrup. Svo, 2s. fewed. 
Ridgeway. 
A feries of letters addrefied ‘to 
Dr. Beddoes, ftripping that poifon- 
ous mineral of its medical preten- 
fions, and fhewing that it, perpetue 
ates, increafes,».and» multiplies; - all 
the difeafes for. which it is :adminif- 
tered; and while’ it may -fuftain 
worthiefs branches of medical prac-* 
tice, the ‘ufé of it is‘an opproben 
to the fcientific.and moral character 
of the profeffion. . ~ rerl anT 
Aids to Nature.’ By Cart. REYNOLDS, 
Mafter of the Prince! of Wales’s 
Royal Military Academy. 4to. "rs. 
vee Lane; ‘Egerton. 
A Treatife on the Yellow Fever} as it 
-appeared in the Ifland of Dominfca, 
in the Years 1793, 4° 5, 6s" By 
James. Cuanae, M, D, ¥.R.S.E. 
La and 
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dnd Fellow of the College of Phy- 
ficians of Edinburgh. $vo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. Murray and Highley. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Englifh Encyclopedia, Vol. Ul. 
Part I. 4to. ios. 6d. boards. 

Kearfley. 

It is intended to publith a half 

volume every four months, from the 

prefent period—or one number every 

week, price 6d. 


. Ihe Encyclopadia Britannica, Vol. 18. 
“ Part 1. gto. 10s. 6d. boards,’ Kay. 


POETRY and the DRAMAS 
A Sermon, preached before the Univerfity 
P4 Cambridge, by H. W. fe T, 
.D. &c. publithed by Requeft, 
and now (for the fake of Freihmen 
and the Laity) by Requeft, tran- 
* flated into Englift Metre, by 
H. W. HorPxinxs, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 
Kearfley. 
An Ode on the departed Year. By 
S. T. Coveripcse, Author of 
Poems on various Subjects, &c. 
&c. 4to. 1s. Parfons. 
Poems. By WILLIAM Mason, M.A, 
Vol. Ill. fmall 8vo, 6s. boards. 
Robfon, Cadell and Davies. 
A Poetical Epifile to the Author of 
The Purfuits of Literature. S8vo. 
6d. Sordan, 
Redemption, a Poem. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Matthews, 
The Prejudices, a Comedy. By 
B. Frere Cuerensr: being his 
firft Attempt in the Englifh Lan- 
guage. iamo. 1s. 6d. (Hereford 
printed.) Chapman. 


NOVELS. 

The Coufins of Schiras, a Novel, tran- 
flated from the French. By Jon 
Brereton Bircw, Efq. 2 Vols. 
ta2mo. 6s. fewed. Lane, Miller. 

Andronica, or the Fugitive Bride; a No- 
vel. By Mary CHarLTon. 2 
Vols. 12mo. 6s. fewed. 

Lane, Law, Miller. 

Tue History or Sir Gerorce 
WARRINGTON, or the Political 
Quixote, By the Author of the 
Female ixote. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
9s. fewed. Bell, Oxford Street. 

Neapolitan; or the Teft of Integrity, 
a@Novel. By Even or Exeter. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. fewed. 

Lane, Law, Miller. 
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Ulric and Ivina; the Scandina¥ian 
Tale. 2 Vols. 12mo. 4s. 

Allen-and Weft, 

Bungay Cafile. By Mrs. Bonnore, 

2 Vols. 12mo. 83. Lane, Miller, 
Myftic Caftle. 2 Vols. t2mo. 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS, 

AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
SHAKSPERIAN Mss. &c. By W, 
H. IRELAND. 8vo. 18.6d. Debrett. 

Mr. IReEvLAnp’s VINDICATION of his 
Conduct, refpeéting the Publica- 
ticn of the Shakfpeare MSS. » 8yo. 
15. 6d. 

Fauldér, Whites, Fleet Street. 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE BELIEVERS 
in the Shakfpeare Papers, ‘which 
were exhibited in Norfolk Street, 
By Groxce CwHaLtmers, Efq, 
Svo. 6s. boards. Egerton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tales for Youth, or the High Road to 
Renown, through the Paths of 
Pieafure: being a Collection of 
Tales illuftrative of am atphabetical 
Arrangement of Subjects, the Ob- 
fervance of which will enable 
young Men to arrive with refpecta- 

ility at the Pinnacle of Fame. 
1210. ° «35. fewed. Lane. 

An Essay on Nationa Prive. 
Tranflated from the Original’ Ger- 
man of the late celebrated Dr. J.G. 
ZIMMERMANN, ° Towhich is pre-. 
fixed Memoirs of the Life of the 
Author. By Samuet Hut WIL- 
COCKE. 8yo. 5s. boards. 

Dilly, 

The Source of Virtue and Vice, or a 
tew Remarks, as well on the Im- 
propriety of great Part of the Bi- 
thop of Lan aff’s reafoning, in his 
Apology for the Bible, as in favour 
of “The Age of Reafon.” By 
Joun MicHartL Barovpou 
FROUTSKOU., BVO. 15. 

Crofoy, Symonds. 

Ogilvy’s Catalogue of the London and 
Weitminfter Circulating Library. 
8vo. 18. fewed. Ogilvy and Son. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE SUFFERINGS 
or T. F. Parmer anp W. SKIR- 
vinc, during a Voyage to New 
South. Wales, 1794. By the Rev. 
T. F. PALMER, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Robinfons. 

Original Letters and: Effays, on Moral 

and Entertaining Subjects. ny 
EV. 
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Rev. J; Hi Prince, Author of 
The Chriftian’s Duty to God and 
the Conftitution. $vo. 48. boards. 
Lifter, Parjons. 
4 Word or Two in Vindication of she 
Univerfity of Oxford, and of Mag- 
dalen College in particular; from 
the pofthumous Afperfions of Mr. 
Gipson. fmall 4to. 15s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 
Sournal de France et d’ Angleterre. Par 
M. pe MonTLosterR, Ancien Dé- 
puté aux Etats Généraux de France, 
et Membre de |’ Affemblée Conftitu- 
‘ante. (In Weekly Numbers) 1s. 6d. 
each. Deboffe, Debrett, Boofey. 
An Inquiny INTO THE DuTizs OF 
Women. By. THomas Grts- 
borne, M. A, 8vo.. 6s. boards. 
Cadell and Davies, 
Rules and Regulations for the Sword 
Exercifes of the Cavalry, with 29 
Plates of Illuftration. 8vo. 6s. 
boards. ‘Egerton, 
Kearfley’s Tax Tables; for 1797, 18mo. 
8d. fewed. Kearfley. 
This compendium includes the 
new dutieson ftamps, on deeds, auc- 
tions, bricks, cocoa nuts, cultoms, 
poftage, fpirits, ftage coaches, fu- 
gar, tea, and the new duties of 
cuttoms; the feveral bills for raifing 
men for the army and navy, the 
fupplementary militia, and irregu- 
lar cavalry; likewife the refolutions 
of the Houfe of Commons, re- 
fpecting the ‘affeffed taxes, canals, 
and patcels: together with an ac- 
curate abftract of the former taxes. 
Mental Improvement. Vol. U1, 18mo. 
1s. 6d. half bound. 
Darton and Harvey. 
Farley’s Cellar Book, or the Butler’s 
Affittant. 1s. 6d. Scatcherd. 
4 New Catalogue of Books fold by 
T. Payng. 1s. Payne. 
4 Manual, or \ittle Book for growing 
and goers Perfons ; extracted from 
the Works of the late learned and 
Rev. Henry Grove. 12mo. 64d, 
Smeeton, St. Martin’s Lane. 
A corre? Lift of the pred Towns in 
England and Wales, &c. Demy 
8vo, 18. Laurie and Whittle. 
In this lift, the diftances are mark- 
ed and calculated from the General 
Poft Office, London} with the rates 
of poftage, as direéted by the late 
act of Parliament, affixed to each 
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town: to which is added, an ab- 
ftra& of the act for regulating the 
poftage on letters, from and after 


January the sth, 1797. 


The London Direory for 17973 with 
an engraved Plan of the Royal 
Exchange. 15s. 6d. fewed. 

; Lowndes, Rijenin, 

A Guide to the Stages, Waggons and Vef- 
Jels conveying Paffengers and Mer- 
chandize to and from the Metropo- 
lis, &c. witha Road Map of Eng- 
land, 1s. 6d. fewed. 

Lowndes, Richardfon. 

The London Companion, or Citizen and 
Stranger’s Guide, &c. with a co- 
loured Map of London, a Plan of 
the Exchange, and a View of the 
Adelphi, 1s. 6d. fewed. 

Lowndes, Richardjon. 

The Art of teaching all Nature of Lan- 
guages, in 40 Leffons; or a new 
Philofophieal French and Englith 
Grammar. By an Emicraxt 
Lapy. In 12 Numbers: printed 
on fine Wove Paper, in 4to. 
1s, 6d. each, boards, (Tobe pub- 
lifhed Weekly.) 

Printed for the Author. 

A Report of the Debate at the Raft india 
Houjé, on the aaft of December, oa 
the Subject of a propofed Depot, 
for the Purpofe of receiving, train- 
ing, and difciplining, the Compa- 
ny’s Recruits. 8vo, Dedrett. 

A Catalogue of Books, in various. Lan- 


uages, B ’ 
— : F. and R. Priefily. 





NEW EDITIONS. * 


Gibbon’s Hiftory of. the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, 42 vols. 
Svo, 3l. 128. boards, FirtTH Epi- 
TION. Cadell and Davies. 

Adam's Summary of Geography, $vo. 
maps, 103, 6d. bound,. SEconD. 
EpitTIoni Cadelland Davies. 

Serningham’s Peace, |gnominy, and De- 
ftruction, 4to, 1s.6d. Seconp Epi- 
TION. 

Rivingtons,—White, Piccadilly. 

Capt. Jones's T veatife on Skating, with 
confiderable Additions, and, four 
Plates, 8vo, 2s. fewed. Walker. 

SFunius’s Letters, elegantly pa and 
illuftrated with 16, Heads, engraved 


by Ridley and Richie 2 ror Ere 

ry i1S.——FO al vO. li. 153. oa Ss. 

: . Vernor and Hood. 
The 
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The Effentials of Logic, being Dralloc’s 
Epitome improved, by J, Cortarp, 
zzmo. 5s. boards, SECOND EpI- 
TION. Fobnfon. 

O’Brien’s Utrum Horum, 8vo. 2s. 
Fir tH Epition. Debrett. 

Geography for Youth, with Plates, 12mo. 
5s. FIFTH KDITION. Lowndes. 

Adams on Eleéiricity, with Plates, 8vo, 
6s. FouRTH EDITION. 

Jones, Optician. 

Anthony Pafquin’s Pin Bafket to the 
Children of Thefpis, 4to. 3s. fewed, 
Seconp EDITION: Fordan. 
*.* Prefixed to the Advertite- 

ment is the following notice :— 

«¢ The author has no other medioam 

but that of an advertifement, by 

which he can menti6n the fupreme 
contempt in which he holds the 
proceedings of two perfons men- 
tioned in this poem. ‘Though truth 
may be confidered as a libel, and 

’ the writer knows every word he has 

advanced to be true, be is not to be 

intimidated by threats of profe- 
cution, nor fhall he fear to return to 
the charge.” 

Sheridan’s Diétionary of the Englifh 
Language, confiderably enlarged and 
improved, 2 vols. large $vo. 14s. 
bound. Fourtu Epition. Dilly. 

Rogers’s Pleafures of Memory, &c. 
Plates, finall 8vo.6s. boards. NinTH 
EDITION. Cadell and Davies. 

Hume’s Hiftory of England, with the 
Author’s laft Corrections, Improve- 
ments, and fhort Account of his own 
Life, (to be completed in 5 voliumes) 
vol. 1. 8vo. 6s. 3d. boards. 
Buchanan, Montrofe ; Darton and 

Harvey, London. 

Turner’s Sytem of Education, at Brad- 
more Houle Seminary, 8vo. 15. 
Tuikp Epition. Williams, 

Strand and Leadenhall-freet. 

Wafbington’s Letter to the People of 
the United States of America, 1s, 
Seconp Epirion. Debvett. 

The Death of Abel, tranflated from the 
German of Ge/ner, No. 1. royal 8vo. 
2s. 6d. to be continued once a fort- 
night. , Heptinftall. 
This work will be embellithed 

with fix elegant engravings, from 

original defigns by Stothard, and is 
intended to furnifh a fuperb edition 
of that favourite poem. 

The Pilgrim’s Progrefs, with Engravings, 
No. 6, and 7, royal 8vo, as, 6d, each, 
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(to be completed ia nine numbefs.) 
_  Heptinflall. 
Paffages felefted on the literary Trial of 
Vortigern and Rowena, 2 vol. rzmo, 
5s. fewed. Firth Eprrion ot 
vol. 1. Seconp EpIT1Ion of voli 2. 
Ridgway. 
Buffon’s Natural Hiftory, with Kngrav- 
ings, containing the Theory of the 
Earth, a General Hiftory of Man, of 
the Brute Creation, and of Vegetable 
Minerals, &c. No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
$vo. each 18. (to be continued 
weekly.) Symonds. 
4 fop’s Fables, with 110 Engravings, 
(to be compleated in 16 weekly 
numbers) No. 2, 3, 4, and 5, 18mo, 
1s. each, fewed, Heptinfall, 
Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the” Englifh Language, 
with confiderable Lmprovements and 
large Additions, 4to. rl.1s. boards, 
Seconp EDITMON. 
Robinfons, Cadell. 
Macklin’s Edition of the Bible, No. 55, 
(to be compleated in about 60 Num- 
bers.) Macklin. 
A Pair of Prifles in Verfe, with the 
whole of the Correfpondence be- 
tween Dr. Randolph and Lord and 
Lady Jerfey, 8vo, 2s. fewed. Sz- 
COND EDITION. 
Parfons, O-wen, Clarke. 
Cabal and Love, a ‘Tragedy from-the 
German of Schiller, 8vo.» 2s. Sg- 
COND EDITION, Boofey. 
Imlay’s Topography of America, with 
confiderable Additions, 8vo. 9% 
boards, Debreit. 
Bofcawen's Horace, vol. 2. 8vo. 
Stockdale. 
Boydell’s Edition of Shakf{peare,—The 
Eleventh Number. 
At the Shak/peare Gallery. 





PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. . 


Morjels for Merry Souls, colleéted, ar-/ 
ranged, and now oftered to the 
Public, by theEpr ror of Georrey 
GaMBADo’s Works, embellithed 
with Etchings from the Drawings of 
W. H. Bunbury, Efq. 4to. 11. 1s. (In 
the prefs.) Nicol, Rivingtons, Sewell. 

Political and CEconomical Refearches, by 
Sir FRieperig Morton EDEN, 
Bart. 2 vol. 4to. (Inthe Prefs.) 

' White, Fleet-ftreet. 

Moral Tales in Verfe, founded ‘on: real 
Events, by Tuomas Hutt, of the 

Theatre 
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Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
2vol. 78. (by Subfeription.) 
Cawt horne. 

Sir William Harrington, (a new Edition) 
in 4 vols. revifed-and corrected by 
Mr. Hutt, of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. (In the Prefs, ) 

Cawthorne. 

A Report of the two Cafes of Southwark, 
determined by two Committees. of 
the Houfe of Commons; with Notes 
and Illu@rations, by Henry Cuire- 
ForD, of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrifter at» 
Law. (\(n a few months. ) 

A complete Hiftory of Great Britain during 
the Reign of Queen Anne, 7 THOMAS 
Somervittef, D. D. F. R. 5S. E. 
Author of the Hiftory of Political 
Tranfactions and of Parties during 
the Reign of King William, 1 vol. 
4to. pp. 600. 11. 5s. boards. (By 
Subfcription.) Cadell and Davies. 

Plays and Poems, by Miss HANNAH 

RAND, 8vo. To fubfcribers 6s, 
boards, to non-fub{cribers 7s. (To 
be publifhed when the fubfcription 
is filled.) Elmfly, Dodfley, Rivingtons. 

Pedotropbia, or the Art of Nurfing and 
RearingChildren,a Poem,in 3 Books, 
tranflated from the Latin of Sceqvole de 
St. Marthe, Treafurer of France at 
Poictiers. By H. W. Tyrter, 
M. D. the Tranflator of Callimachus. 
8vo. to fubfcribets 7s, boards. (To 
be publifhed fpeedily. ) Debrett, 

Murray and Highley, Longman, 

The Life and Tra&s of the Ricut 
Rev. THoMAS WILSON, D. D. late 
Bifhop of Sodor and Man, a new 
Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. (In 
March.) Crutwell, Bath; Dilly, 

‘London. 

A Complete Hiftory of the Engli/h Stage, 
from interefting Documents col- 
lected in the Courfe of five and 
thirty Years. By Mr. Dispiy. 
Tobe publithed in 3s Numbers, 8vo. 
at rs. each. (By fubfcription, the 
publication to commence May ft.) 

Dibdin. 

A Third Letter to a Member of the prefent 
Parliament, on the Propofais for 
Peace with the Regicide Directory 
of France. By the Ricut Hon. 
Epmunp Burke. (In the prefs.) 

Rivingtons, R. White. 

4 Volume of Sermons on practical and 
important Subjects. By the Rev. 
Purtiip HEeNViLLe. $vo. 6s. (By 
fubfcription ) Eafton, Salifbury ; 

Egerton; Wilkie, London, 
t 
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BucHan’s Domeftic Medicine, a new 
Edition, with Improvements. 8yo. 
gs. bound. (In a few days.) 

Strahan. 

Sir Jown Stncrair’s Statifiical Ac- 
count of Scotland, vols. 19, and 20, 
8vo. (In the prefs.) 

cadell and Davies, 

Oriental Collefions, a periodical Work, 
to confit of mifcellaneous Papers 
and Effays on the various Subjects 
of Eaftern Antiquities, Languages, 
Literature, &c. (By Subfcription.) 
Elegantly printed and embellifhed. 
Four Numbers in ato. for 2]. 2s. to 
Subicribers. (No. 1. in a few days.) 

: White, Piccadilly. 

Memares pour fervir a l’Hiltoire du 

, Jacobini‘me. Parl’ Apse Barruet, 
(By Sub{cription.) 3 vols. 8vo. 15s. 
(Vol.1.inthe prefs.) Dulauando. 

Boo’e., Booker. 

Séle& Works of Gefner, tranflated from | 
the German, a new Edition, with 
Engravings, to be publifhed in 
9 Numbers, royal 8va. at 2s. 6d, 
each. (No.1. in a few weeks. 

Heptinfiall. 

A sac to General Wafbington, on his 
onduét refpecting the perfecutions 

of Thomas Paine, during the Ty- 
ranny of Robefpierre. Printed at 
Philadelphia—reprinted in London. 
1s. (In a few days.) Eaton, 

Thoughts on the Finance of the Country, 
fuggefted by the Meafure of the 

refent Seflion. By the Ear or 
AUDERDALE. (To be publifhed at 

the Meeting of Parliament ) 
Robinfons. 

The Univerfal Politician, vol. 1. 68.6d, 
boards. (Karly in February.) lo 
be publithed every fix months. 

Fordan, Parfons. 

The Voyage of Nearchus, from the Eu- 
hrates to the Indus, with three 
Differtations connected with the 
Subject. By WiLL1aAM ViNCENT, 
D. Dy 4to. boards. (in a few days.) 
Cadell and Davies. 

Young’s Night Thoughts, with Etchings 
and Engravings, in Four Parts, Atlas 
fized 4to. to Subfcribers 51. 5s. to 
Non-fub{cribers 61. 6s. (Part I, in 
afewdays) Edwards, Bond-ftreet. 

The Parental Monitor. By Mrs. Bon- 
Hote. Vol.3 and 4. (ina few 
days.) Lane, Miller. 

Vitarum Plutarchi Epitome, &c. a new 
and elegant Fdition, under the care 
and direclion of the Rsy. THomas 

ABRA- 
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Asranam SALMON, M. A. large 
$vo. to Subfcribers ros. 6d. (To be 
publithed when the fubfcription is 
full.) Dilly, B. White, Payne. 
Edmund of the Foreft, and Ten more new 
Novels,’ by various Authors, 37 
volumes. (In the prefs.) Lane. 
An Effay on Signals, in one vol. 4to. 
with Plates. (In the prefs.) 
Containing an account of the pro- 
greflive improvements in that art, 
from the earlieft period to the pre- 
fent time: with the various modes 
of communicating intelligence which 
have been lately fuggefted or adopt- 
ed, including a defeription of the 
French and Englith Telegraphs. 


A Review of the Caufes and Confequences 
of the prefent War with France. 
By a MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
$vo. (Ina few days.) Debrett. 

Family Secrets, Literary and Domettic. 
By Mr. Pratt. gs vols. 12mo. (In 
a few days.) Longmen. 

Lempriere’s Claffical Dictionary, Third 
Edition, corrected and improved, 
$vo. (To be publifhed in the courfe 
of a month.) Cadell and Davies. 

An Effa: on the Caufes and Viciffitudes of 
the French Revolution, including a 
Vindication of General La Fayette’s 
Character. By a Citizen oF 
FRANCE. 8vo. Debrett, 





PRINTS. 


Anprews’s Coloured Engravings of 
Ericas, or Heaths, with Latin and 
Englith Defcriptions, No. 5, 7s. 6d. 

At No. 5, Knightfbridge. 

Criarxe’s View of the Iron Bridge at 

Wearmouth, Plate ift. To be com- 
leated in three Engravings, 29 
inches by 194. 11. 118, 6d. Taplors. 

Dassier’s Medals of the Sovereigns of 
England, engraved on 6 Plates, with 
6 Medalson each, oblong 4to. 11. 1s. 
Nical, Leigh and Sorheby, Richardfon, 


&e. 

A letter-prefs defcription in Eng- 
lif, and French accompanies the 
plates. 


Six Picturefque Englifo Views, painted 


by Peter Pinpar, Esq. with 
poetical Allufions to the different 
Scenes. The Plates ten Inches by 
‘ feven. Engraved in Aquatinta by 


Monthly Catalogue: 


Alken. 11.18. plain, 21. 2s. coloured, 

to fubfcribers. (In February.) 

, Matthews, Clarke, Bond-fireet, 

4 Portrait of George Tierney, Efg. Repre 
fentative for the Borough of South. 
wark. Impreflions in black and 
brown 3s. in colours 5s. 

Ker, St. George’s-row, Surry. 

Sele Views, containing Seats of the 
Nobility and Gentry in Great Bri. 
tain and Wales. Engraved by W, 
Ancus. No. 11, 4to. 58. proofs 
78. 6d. to Subfcribers. Angu:. 

The Country Girl going a reaping. The 
Print 12 inches by 7. 78. 6d. 

Cupid and Pfiche,and Cupid and H,men, 
companion Prints, 12 inches by 9, 
each 6s. plain, 128. coloured. 

Molteno. 

The Itinerant, a Seleé& Colleétion of 
Views in Great Britain and Ireland, 
No. I. Folio. 3s. (To be continued 
monthly. 

Richardjon, White, Egerton, Faulder, 
Original Defigns in Architedure, confit 

ing of 41 Plates, with Defcriptions 

and Explanations. By James Lewis, 

Arthitect. Book II. imperial Folie, 

to Subfcribers 2]. 28. fewed, to Non- 

fubfcribers 2]. 12s. 6d. (In Feb- 
ruary.) Taylors, Faulder, 

Aurelia; Figures of nondefeript Lepi- 
ue yar Infects, or rare Moths 
and Butterflies. By Tuomas Mar- 
TYN. In Numbers, royal gto, 28. 6d. - 
each. (Monthly.). 

The explanatory text, with ‘the 
Linnzan arrangements to be printed 
in Englifh or French. This work 
will be completed in 23 Numbers. 
(The publication to commence in 
March next.) 

ScHiavonert’s Print of Louis XVT. 
at the Bar of the National Convention, 
being the 4th of an Hiftorical Series 
of Engravings on the interefting 
Situation of the late Royal Family 
of France, fublequent to the Revo- 
lution. Teftolini. 

Heatn’s Print of the Dead Soldier, en- 
graved from a Piéture painted by 
Wright, of Derby. To Subferibers 
il. 1s. to Non-fubfcribers 11. 6s. 
(To be publifhed in April.) 

Roydells, Laurie and Whittle, Bowyer. 
Engravings from Original Pictures, re- 

prefenting the moft pleafant and re- 

markable Sites on the Ifland of 

Jamaica. Plain, or coloured after 

the Paintings. Maffoul and Go 
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